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A BLESSING’ TO SOCIETY. 


= are few accomplishments that give more plea- 

sure than that of the really good story-teller. We 
speak, of course, of the story-teller in private circles, not 
of the story-teller whose trade it is in print, nor of the af- 
ter dinner raconteur whose tales are to be brief and very 
acute as to point. It is the story-teller of the evening, in 
the light before the lamps round the early fall fire of 
cones or drift-wood, or in the hour just before bed, whose 
accomplishment is to be envied. 

It is not the old “‘ Once upon a time” that does the work 
it is the ‘‘ Now what I am going to tell you is really 
true,” with whatever qualifying phrases may be chosen 
afterward. ‘The teller is usually a woman, and very often 
a woman who has done nothing to occasion remark in the 
way of any previous entertainment in the course of the 
day and night; a quiet woman, whose time has been spent 
more in observing others than in making others observe 
her. The music has been charming, with voice or instru- 
ment, the conundrum-propounder has come to a bad end, 
the flirtations in cozy corners have grown too obvious, 
even gossip has failed, when the gentle voice of the quiet 
girl, who has hitherto seemed in no way noticeable, breaks 
the moment's silence with a *‘ Did any one ever hear,” or 
‘‘What you just said reminds me,” or ‘“ You remember 
that lonely house we passed to-day,” or ‘‘ Apropos of no- 
thing and strictly between ourselves.” She knows that 
the first essential of her art is to catch the attention com 
pletely, and the next to hold it firmly; that she must have 
detail enough for vraisemblance; that her people must be 
real and her facts possible, even if astounding, or else so 
wildly improbable as to take them into the region of ro- 
mance and wonder, where no one can dispute her. If she 
can give her story a locality, and more especially a famil- 
iar locality, she knows she adds immensely to the interest, 
and still more so if she makes a little mystery of her 
names. But if it is a ghost story she has to tell, what a 
blood-curdling blessing she is! She is wise enough to tell 
but one, to send all her audience off with their imagina- 
tions stimulated and their flesh creeping, their bedroom 
candles flickering into winding-sheets; and the next morn- 
ing she is a person of consideration, and the next night no 
other is in such request. 

Perhaps, however, she had not the courage to lift her 
voice downstairs in the drawing-room, and it is only when 
two or three are gathered together in some one’s dressing- 
room for a social crimp that she has dared to let herself go 
and betray her talent. But her light is not hid, for in 
the morning word has gone about concerning her powers 
and ‘resources, and ‘‘no” will not be taken for an answer 
by the “first firelight or the next rain-storm, and she has 
straightway become a person on whom there is a large 
dependence for pleasure 

Every girl, then, who has the beginning of this talent 
will do well by herself if she cultivates it and makes the 
most of it, not at all by way of showing off necessarily, or 
of eliciting praise and admiration, although praise be 
sweet; but because it is her means of giving pleasure, of 
contributing her share to the entertainment, and of adding 
to the gayety of the moment. And if she has any lesson 
to teach,or any moral to serve, she will be a very much 
more dull and stupid person than one is likely to be who 
has any sort of a story to tell if she cannot make her story 
serve her purpose. 


here ; 


LAKE AND MOUNTAIN. 


LL sorts of tastes are gratified in the great variety of 

scenery which Nature presents to her lovers. We 
have the surf creaming white on the shingle; the bold 
headland jutting out, with the sea breaking and moaning 
at its base; the pathless woods, in which there is a pleasure, 
as there is a rapture on the lonely shore; and for those who 
crave the delights of color there are most wonderful at- 
mospheric effects, and flowers of every shade and shape, 
and no spot on earth that is not beautiful. But the com- 
bination of lovely effects reached when mountains stand 
like sentinels guarding a deep blue lake is perhaps unsur- 
passed. For the lake mirrors the sky, and catches won- 
derful sunsets and sunrises, and holds repeated in its clear 
depths the trees that climb the hill-sides, and as one rests 
idly in his boat or paddles across the silvery waves there 
are constantly surprises, even when the place is familiar 
and homelike. No two days dawn or fade in precisely 
the same manner, and the face of a lake is like the face of 
one’s lady-love, sometimes coyly veiled, sometimes rippled 
by frowns, sometimes swett and beckoning. 

One sees sunsets among the hills which paint their gor- 
geous gold and purple on the mental retina, and leave a 
memory for a lifetime. When, as for instance at Asquam, 
dearly loved by Whittier, or at Loon Lake or Lake Placid, 
or in some little nook among the Green Mountains, or the 
lovely range of the Ramapos in New Jersey, the summer 
tourist stays his progress for a day or two of pleasant 
junketing, he is treated to such pictures as neither Church 
nor Inness ever painted. The colorist, however deft and 


lavish, has not yet been born of woman who can transfer 
to canvas the burning gold of an August sunset, when the 
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mere catches the color of the clouds and doubles it in its 
pellucid depths. And the after-glow—that dream of beauty 
which comes when the daylight has faded, and the sun 


has gone, and we are expecting nothing more! 

Then, too, the comfort of the stars in the mountain-land, 
the joy of gazing at them from one’s boat, the sky sown 
thick with them as field with daisies. How we gaze and 
count, and lose ourselves in their immensity, their stead- 
fastness,their youth! For the stars that looked on Abraham 
look on us, and ned grad is not spent, nor the fulness of 
their splendor marred. 

To live, one must by a paradox leave the crowded baunts 
of men, the din of towns, the places where trade strives 
and hot passions rage, and activity is feverish and inces- 
sant. To live in the sense of ecstatic life, one must seek 
the still places where on a quiet morning the crane drinks 
from the mountain pool, the partridges, scared, fly to the 
covert of the trees, the squirrel leaps from bough to bough, 
and from a dim fragrant thicket comes at twilight the 
vesper song of robin and thrush. 


ON THE ROCKS AT NEWPORT. 


E were on those rocks that run out into the sea just 
by the Agassiz place. Most of the world was driv- 
ing, and on the little beach to our left only a maid and a 
valet with an afternoon off were bathing. That Mrs. 
Pinty was not in her carriage, but with Mrs. Van Twiller 
and the rest of us on the rocks—that she was apt, indeed, 
never to be in her carriage when it pleased her to walk, 
and never to be in-doors when no other law but that of 
convention kept her within—helped to prove her as odd 
among her acquaintances, though no one disputed her 
right to do as she chose. It was one of the advantages 
which lineage showered on that distinguished woman. 

Mrs. Barber was also with us. Mrs. Barber hasadaugh- 
ter who married an English title, and she was herself at 
Bermuda some winters since, and saw much of Prince 
George. She has dozens of photographs taken with him. 
You see them all about her house. Sometimes she and 
the Prince are together at an athletic game, and some- 
times they are at a picnic; but it is beautiful to see with 
what unfailing regularity her face is always turned tow- 
ard that of Britain’s heir, in whatever direction his own 
may be looking. It was after her Bermuda winter that 
her friends first began to notice the little hurried dip of a 
courtesy she always makes when she greets you—a mere 
suggestion of a dip; not enough to offend republican sen- 
timent, but more as though the habit of greeting royalty 
were too strong to be quite overcome, like a trick of 
speech acquired in early childhood. For some strange 
reason she and Mrs. Pinty are much together. Oddity 
and conventionality never drift altogether apart in New- 
port, however much they may accentuate themselves. 
hey serve to prop each other up. 

We talked deer things, as is the habit here—spirit- 
ualism, the suffrage, theosophy, the double consciousness, 
and thought transferrence. We touched lightly and easi- 
ly on them all, and passed them as easily when a point of 
difference suggested the danger of too deep a discussion. 
For discussions, as I have frequently observed, are as 
carefully avoided in polite conversation as the rocks of a 
reef in sailing, else shipwreck is bound to follow. For 
among a certain set of people one does not talk to con- 
vince, but to air a little knowledge, as it were, to make 
some graceful pas seul for the very pleasure of the effort, to 
add some contribution toward the amusement of the com- 
pany. And the real leader in the social world is like an 
old boatman in the harbor, one who can sail through any 
number of danger places without being swamped by one 
of them. That is why to-day, when some one asked her 
if she believed in woman’s rights, Mrs. Pinty, smiling, 
said she believed in woman’s privileges. It was not an 
original reply, perhaps; there are those of us who have 
heard something like it before; but Mrs. Pinty will be 
quoted for weeks to come as having said it. One of the 
good things a set of people bound by common sympathies 
do for each other is to make by enthusiasm the reputa- 
tion of some one among them. We never make our own 
reputations, I have heard cynics observe. We can be as 
witty as we will, but unless some one else is clever enough 
and kind enough to remember what we said, and to give 
it to some one else as our own, we might as well be the 
greatest dullards that walk. It is not what we say or do, 
but what people remember or repeat about us, that estab- 
lishes us among our fellows. 

Miss Rhodes—** Miss Rhodes of Rhode Island,” I think 
they say—Miss Rhodes, who was with us, did not want 
to discuss anything but the late ball in a new house. 
could not get my nephew away,” she said. ‘‘ He told me 
he could not find his hat; nine lackeys had taken it. I 
saw my poor little wrap passed along a whole line of 
attendants. A mean little wrap, too, that didn’t cost five 
cents.” Miss Rhodes, when she speaks of people with 
money, always announces herself proudly as possessing 
none. 

Mrs. Pinty, however, with the sea at her feet, was in no 
mood for a discussion of balls. She is interested only in 
destinies and men, as she sometimes says; but says this 
as she would were she speaking of a new venture on 
which she wants to experiment that day. She accom- 
plishes one good thing, however, by it. She brings the 
talk about her away from the plane of personality on to 
that she chooses to consider privciple. When Miss Rhodes, 
therefore, talked about some people at the ball, wondering 
how long theycould escape comment, Mrs. Pinty at once 
began to discuss love in the abstract. ‘‘ Do you think it 

ible to love some one you have no right to love,” 
Mrs. Barber had said, @ propos of the people mentioned, 
**without having your whole moral nature lowered by 
it?” 

** That depends,” said Mrs. Pinty, cheerfully, “on what 

‘ou call love. Let’s hear what you all think about it.” 
Mrs. Pinty was like a child with a conundrum. 

*“Why, love,” said Miss Rhodes, with sudden earnest- 
ness—‘‘ love is caring more for one person than for any 
a in the world. So much you count nothing else of 
value.” 

‘That's not love,” said Mrs. Pinty, cheerful as the child 
whose conundrum is unguessed; ‘* that’s attachment.” 

Miss Rhodes drew her eyebrows suddenly together and 
looked at Mrs. Pinty 

** It bas always seemed funny to me,” said Miss Wheeler, 
“why, if you acknowledged for love all the things its 
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disciples claim for it as a factor for good, it should be 
wrong to love anybody you choose.” 

** Love,” another, ‘‘ gives the greatest pain and the 
greatest happiness, and no one knows what it is.” 

** Love,” said a fourth, ‘‘ isa principle, and self-existent.” 
She had not spoken before. ‘‘If it be true love nothing 
can kill it, any more than a winter can kill vegetation. 
Individual flowers may die, but not the idea nature holds. 
That goes on eternally.” 

‘Then you don’t think it wrong to love some one who 
is—” said Mrs. Barber. But Mrs. Pinty never allowed the 
question to be answered. She thought the subject dan- 
gerous, and rose to go. L. H. F. 


OVER-DEVOTED WIVES. 


HE more some women do for a man they are interest- 
ed in, the greater the self-denial they practise in his 
behalf, the better they seem to like him. And the more 
they do for him, it may be added, the more he is willing 
they should do, and the better he likes to have it done. 
Such women never appear to be the least conscious that 
the man is selfish; or, if they are conscious of the fact, the 
rack would not extort it from them. 

Of this disposition are not a few wives of to-day, not- 
withstanding the current opinion that most native wives 
dominate their husbands and are uliogether too exacting. 
Who has not seen them, who does not see them still, in the 
privacy of their own homes, and who is not unpleasantly 
affected by the spectacle? They are far less common in 
big cities than in small towns and the country, but they 
are more or less familiar everywhere, and are likely to be 
remembered. Their defect, an unusual one, but a defect 
nevertheless, is that they are too good, that they are over- 
devoted, and by over-devotion they harm morally the men 
they think they are helping. Selfishness is the crowning 
vice—it has been called the sole wickeduess—and to en- 
courage and strengthen it is a vice also, even if done with 
virtuous intent, 

It is painful, as well as mortifying, to witness the action 
of these over-devoted wives; painful on their account, 
mortifying on account of the men they spoil. They are 
reasonable, independent, well-balanced, in and of them- 
selves, but not at all so matrimonially. The presence of 
their husband affects them most unfavorably; it robs 
them often of every particle of their individualism. With 
him they have no light of their own; they shine but with 
a faint reflection. They have opinions enough; they are 
clever; they appear to much advantage in society at large, 
but in his they are apt to sink into dulness and insignifi- 
cance. They express their views, to be sure, but at first 
in a guarded, cautious way, as if waiting for their cue. 
When he has given his views, theirs come out fully and 
freely, always as confirmatory of his, and as though there 
could be but one side to the question. They carefully 
watch his face, his manner, his every familiar gesture, so 
as to get an obvious foreshadowing and be entirely in ac- 
cord with him and whatever may emanate from that mo- 
mentous source, She is really his shadow, his echo, though 
she never suspects it; nor do others, unless they be inti- 
mately acquainted with the pair, and close observers like- 
wise, 

The husband who receives this excess of devotion is 
not usually, as might be thought, a stern, egotistic, un- 
sympathetic man, who represses and tyrannizes over his 
family. His wife does not stand in awe or fear of him. 
He does not scold or lecture her, or continually assert 
himself, though he may be noted for self-appreciation. 
If he did, it is probable she would have perieds of indig- 
nation and would rebel, for she seldom lacks spirit. Gen- 
erally he is amiable, kind, affectionate, and if he employs 
any sort of despotism, it is of the mildest and the vaguest. 
She is sure that he is one of the best men in the world, 
and she frequently so speaks of him to her friends. It is 
no doubt from this conviction that ber original respect 
for him grows into reverence, her original love into a 
species of worship. She is confident that he deserves the 
very best, and that she can not possibly do too much for 
him, Nor is be naturally selfish. His acquaintances re- 
gard him as a good fellow, and have put many generous 
acts to his credit. He has no notion that he is selfish to 
his wife, and he would be surprised and pained if any 
one should so charge him. He is, indeed, so accustomed 
to her adoration—it has been gradual and unremitting— 
that he has not noticed its euormity, nor would he be- 
lieve it if told that his wife differed materially from 
other good wives in her loyalty and esteem. She is a 
model, he would admit; but is not he a model too? Are 
they not, in his eyes, a model couple? They have reason, 
he thinks, to be proud of one another, and, his self-love 
whispers, they are justly proud. 

She is more a serf than his partner or his equal, thouch 
he is fond of proclaiming their strict equality, and secretly 
wishing that there were more pairs like them. She 1s 
little more than an upper servant. There is no menial 
task that she would not perform for him, and feel hon- 
ored by the performance. It is amazing what he will 
allow her to do for him, without shame, without any 
sense of its great unfitness. Every evening he permits 
her, when he comes home, to go up one or two flights of 
stairs to get his slippers,even when there are servants 
who might save her the trouble. At first he had the man- 
liness to object, saying that it was not at all her business. 
But she begged the privilege, and declared that it was a 
pleasure to wait on him; that love could not do too much 
for the object loved. He kissed her and thanked her, 
and she went. And never since has he entered any pro- 
test. So it is with many other things. As her generosity 
has grown, bis selfishness has grown also, and ever un- 
consciously, until one has become constant sacrifice, the 
other constant lack of considerateness. 

While in his own house he seldom takes a step that she 
can take for him. He excuses himself by saying he is 
tired; it is his daily remark; and she invariably pities 
him and coddles him on account of his working so very 
hard. She never complains of fatigue—such women 
never complain of it—and she is supposed, in consequence, 
to be unacquainted with it. However white oad worn 
she may look, she always seems contented and hopeful in 
spirit, and by her spirit she is judged. 

These over-devoted wives are quoted far and wide for 
cheerfulness (they are always called happy)—being cheer- 
ful from temperament, determination, and principle, rather 
than from circumstances or marital treatment. They must 
be cheerful by nature or cultivation, or both, else they 
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would not and could not live such alife. Their husbands 
hear of their happiness, and furtively felicitate them- 
selves on being the principal cause thereof. ‘Their wives 
continually flutter them in countless ways, account the 
flattery simple truth richly merited, and never weary of 
praising their unstinted goodness. Is it strange that the 
men entertain false opinions of their desert and pattern 
character? Men of another type, of clearer perceptions 
could not be persuaded that they could be so blinded to 
their faults. But they do not know into what an adorin 
woman, strong in her weakness and persistent in her ef- 
forts, may mould and reduce them. 

It is very hard for such men to be patient with hus- 
bands so besotted in their own conceit, not to cry out in 
virtuous wrath against their deadly, cruel selfishness. 
But they almost never do; for we all learn the unwisdom, 
save in extreme cases, of interposition between wedded 
pairs, who may, as a rule, be safely left to fight out their 
own battles as well as to abate their own raptures. The 
husband is manifestly shamefully culpable, as he is for 
the most part in the discords of the conjugal firm; but 
should not the wife share some degree of the blame? 
Some women, it must be confessed, can never love a man 
without being to an extent enslaved by their love; and 
they, alas! defy betterment, challenge all effort at amelio- 
ration, The over-devoted wife is of this incorrigible kind. 
She has her remedy in her own hands, and will not use it. 
If she would but protest vehemently, would but denounce 
her mental oppression and oppressor, she would be for- 
ever emancipated. Still, she will not. Her very soul is 
in bondage. She is without a single aspiration to be 
free. 

Some of woman's worst wrongs she deliberately and ob- 
stinately rivets oh herself. Juntus Henrt BRowNE. 


ee OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


( NE of the charms of Royat-les-Bains is that it’s free 

from self-consciousness, and another is that it’s thor- 
oughly foreign. It’s new and it doesn’t know it, and 
though it reminds me a little of Italy and a little of other 
parts of France, best of all it reminds me of nothing but 
itself, 

By way of variety I've changed my room, looking out 
on the vineyards and the terrace and the oleander-trees, 
and taken one commanding a balcony view of the princi- 
pal village street, that, like all the other streets, struggles 
down from the mountains, lined with rows of hotels and 
chalets, and ends in the park below. I find it a most inter- 
esting thoroughfare, in which things are always happen- 
ing. Very early in the morning soldiers clatter through it, 
and at intervals all day the street is enlivened with smart- 
looking officers mounted on fine horses, and so decorative 
that one feels as though they simply exist to make ef- 
fective bits of color against dark green. Then come the 
peasant women, with slim straight figures, and round 
white turbans on the top of their Auvergnian coiffes, on 
which they balance long low baskets filled with little wild- 
wood strawberries. The old-lace women follow, and strew 
themselves along the edge of the road with their cushions 
and bobbins, while they strew the stone wall with their 
laces, most of them fine torchons and very pretty. And 
there are the donkeys, harnessed for the mountain ascents, 
and in perpetual contradiction with their drivers, after 
the manner of donkeys all over the world, and the chaises 
a porteurs for carrying the delicate to their baths, Sedan 
chairs @ la the days of Madame de Sévigné, borne by 
stout mountaineers in a livery of white linen—a blouse 
and white cap with a red band. The chairs are also 
white, and have a glass door coquettishly furnished with 
a lace curtain, through which one catches a vision of flut- 
tering laces or a Paris hat. For the most amusing thing 
to me is that the ruling French passion is strong—not in 
death —in the throes of a cure. The women go down 
to the waters in fearful and wonderful toilettes, and sit in 
stocks for feet douches in the department of hydrothérapy 
in Doucet frocks and Virot bonnets, for which we all 
ought to be profoundly thankful. The pidce de résistance 
of our street, however, the most beautiful sight of all, 
which makes me feel that I've not travelled in vain down 
to Auvergne, is the ox-carts from the mountains, quaint, 
primitive things, drawn by great oxen with their harness 
trimmed with a curious kind of long fringe that looks 
like macramé lace, and decorated with boughs and vines 
like the ancient bulls going out to sacrifice. Besides these 
there are the women with trays of Auvergne jewelry to 
sell, and the strolling musicians, and the smart traps filled 
with equally smart people from the cottages and hotels, 
and the great clumsy landaus with their white awnings 
filled with excursionists on their way into the moun- 
tains. 

We are one and all of us committed to the baths. We 
came to scoff, and have remained to bless them. I tried 
one of each with sublime impartiality at first—a Eugénie 
bath warm, a Cesar bath cold, a hot douche and a cold 
douche —and then I went to a physician, which is the 
proper thing to do at first, and came away with a receipt 
for curing the tired and sleepy, my only complaint, the 
first and last and foremost tenet of which was to sleep. 

Here, however, are the principal features of the Royat 
cure: In the first place, the climate, which is delicious 
from May to October, the air temperate, dry, and bracing. 
There is no dew here by night, and people can take any 
amount of exercise in the open air by day without either 
fear of taking cold or of being exposed to intense heat. 
The thermal waters of the four springs are principall 
alkaline-saline waters, the richest known in lithia, the ab. 
kali so useful in ridding the system of the acid from which 
spring gout and all its train of attendant evils; but while 
lithia in itself is exhausting, the waters also contain iron 
and arsenic, both of which are tonics, so one is braced at 
the same time that he is cured. They are heavily charged 
with carbonic-acid gas, which gives them a slight cham- 
pagnelike quality in drinking. Gout, certain kinds of 
rheumatism and dyspepsia, anemia, diabetes, and certain 
throat affections are all unmistakably cured. And num- 
berless children and young girls and tired - out societ 
women come here for the tonic baths, of which I cans 
feelingly from personal experience. 
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Early in the morning ove makes her way through the 
park, across the little stream La Tiretaine, foaming down 
over the rocks, to the ‘' établissement Cesar,” a pictu- 
resque little white bath-house, with rows of cabins on 
either side of a hall running through the centre, in the 
middle of which is the source, a fountain that bubbles up 
in an old, old Roman basin, covered with its original iron 
basin and clasps. The daigneuse turns it On, and presently 
one takes a plunge into fresh running water at a tempera- 
ture of 85°, after which one waits, absolutely motionless, 
for the miracle, which is this: Little currents of carbonic- 
acid romenade up and down the body, and little 
bubbles of carbonic-acid gas form all over it, stimulating 
the nerves of the skin, fleeing the blood to the surface, 
and causing you in five minutes, if you're the proper kind 
of subject, to glow from head to foot with a delicious 
rested feeling that you’ve never felt before. The ‘‘ César 
source” has been found to contain precisely the same ele- 
ments as the human blood, so that there seems to be no 
end to the reviving things it does for one when drunk in 
little cut glasses out of the fountain close by. We climb 
up the hills, however, to a laiterie, a little sort of Swiss 
chalet arrangement, in which the restaurant consists of 
five enormous white cows, fer our drinks. A stout Au- 
vergnian milks us a glassful of milk, and serves it with 
the foam on it at a little table outside, like a Paris café. 
This is a most unorthodox thing to do, which would 
never be allowed if we were taking a regular “‘ cure,” 
and even now, I believe, some of our friends consider us 
as without principle and entirely destitute of character 
for indulging in anything but mineral waters. 

In the afternoon everybody goes to the music, the open- 
air concerts held in the park, the most amusing and cos- 
mopolitan show one can imagine. One sees now a stately 
and magnificent Spanish woman, attended by a severe- 
looking duenna in a black lace mantilla and the Spanish 
coiffure. Or it’s a family of Anglo-Indians, with their 
native servants, supple slim youths in costumes that sug- 
gest themselves to me as eminently suitable for bicycling, 
consisting of knee-breeches of thin Indian-blue wool, a 
belted tunic of the same reaching to the knees, and a scar- 
let turban. Sometimes the same thing is done in white 
linen with scarlet turban, and extremely effective. Yes- 
terday I saw an old English lady come up with her maid 
and take a chair, who, I think, must have been going to 
baths in the time of Thackeray. She had on a flounced 
dress of quaint old-fashioned silk, worn on a large hoop- 
skirt. On top of this was a Chantilly lace shawl that 
came down in a long point behind, and over that a velvet 
mantle trimmed with fringe. Her hair was done in a 
waterfall, and she wore an immense gold locket in the 
midst of her person. On the chair next her was the most 
modern of little French fashion plates, dressed in a gown 
of mauve silk tucked over insertions of ivory lace. She 
wore a blouse of ivory lace, an immense fluffy hat covered 
with feathers, and white shoes, while her face was framed 
in a lacy white parasol. One wonders why she sees so 
many young and pretty women here, evidently for treat- 
ment, with such blooming cheeks and bright eyes that 
they certainly can’t be ill. It’s a case of soins de beauté 
that brings them. In one little corner of the bath estab- 
lishment the mystery of the hour for ‘‘ pulverisation ” for 
the throat is found to include a sort of face ablution, and 
the effects of all the baths are softening and beautifying 
for the skin. 

But it’s the evenings that are the delight of Royat— 
these delicious summer evenings, when one pays four 
sous for her chair, and sits out under the trees in the park, 
listening to gay French airs from the orchestra, with 
now and then bits of Massenet or Saint-Sa@ns or Wag- 
ner, or a quaint old melody of the time of Louis XUL. 
The rocks have been hewn away to form a natural am- 
phitheatre, covered with grass and trailing vines. The 
flaring gas-jets around the little music pavilion heighten 
the lights and shadows, making great patches of high 
light of the women’s summer dresses, and throwing a sort 
of mystery about the indistinct figures straggling down 
the paths from the cliff above to take their places. The 
branches cross overhead and the pale sky is in a net, 
while through it shine down the stars, near and palpita- 
ting in the clear air like so my friendly eyes. 

ATHARINE De Forest. 





AUTUMN WOOLLENS. 
OUGH-SURFACED woollens are imported for the first 


autumn gowns, These come with knotted bourette 
threads and in bouclé effeets in loops of mohair; also in 
irregular weaving so open that it seems too sleazy and 
light for winter gowns. This light weight is, however, 
well considered in view of the heavy silk linings and other 
accessories of soft woollen skirts. New Scotch tweeds 
are a mélange of colors without the suggestions of checks 
used in summer tweeds. The quiet and_grave grounds 
of brown, gray, or mixed black and white are enlivened 
by occasional threads of bright green, vivid red, or glowing 
orange. 

One of the most novel effects among the importations 
at Altman’s is a wool fabric resembling Turkish towelling, 
the threads projecting from the surface very thickly, and 
divided by stripes or slender lines of plush, or velvet 
placed an inch and a half — These are very attrac- 
tive in violet or damson shades striped with bright green 
velvet, or in golden-brown wool with dull green plush 
lines. That there may be variety in winter outfits, some 
very soft and fine camel’s-hair twills are imported in 
plaids not too large, and usually of a single color, mor- 
doré, prune, or green with black. Other twills of dark 
ground have a design of diamonds, or of stripes in black 
mohair loops that are as glossy as silk. Mediterranean 
blue with black, plum-color and black, and the popular 
green or brown with black are the combinations most 
used in these bouclé wools. 
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INTAGLIO CREPONS, ETC. 


New crépons can scarcely be classed among wool goods, 
as their surface is entirely of silk thrown upon a back- 
ground of canvas or other thinly woven wool. For this 
reason they will make: more ‘‘ dressy” gowns than the 
wool and mohair crépons so long used, and may perchance 
take a new lease of favor. Very quaint fabrics are the in- 
taglio crépons with sunken designs of soft silk amid most 
puffy outlines on an invisible wool background. Russian 

reen, plum-color, violet, brown, and black are beautiful. 

amask crépons have also an antique effect, showing large 
conventionalized flowers of thin silk mounted in black on 
a ground of tan, damson, or deep sea blue. Bouclé crépons 
are only new in being of the coming colors, some giving 
chameleon effects. Pékin plush crépons have their silken 
surface deeply crinkled, and stri with narrow lines of 
plush of a contrasting color. For very gay and new 
effects the carré crépons excel, their thin silk surface form- 
ing small plaids of charming coloring, as inch-wide bars 
of bluet, brown, and maize together on black, or else the 
écossais plaids with gayer Scotch reds, green, and yellow 
on a ground of black. Antique crépons also show much 
silver and black shot together in old designs, fleur-de-lis 
or rose of Sharon, the black threads toning down the silver 
most beautifully. 


FOR LOUIS XVI. GOWNS. 


Flowered silks are imported for Louis XVI. gowns. 
These are warp-printed silks, not the familiar brocades. 
The ground is gros grain or taffeta of rich dark color, 
moss n, damson, brown, or black, strewn with large 
bouquets of flowers printed in their natural colors. Pink 
rose clusters are most used, and are very effective on 
white grounds for evening dresses. One of Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor’s most becoming ball gowns worn at New- 
port is of this white silk imprinted with pink blossoms 
tied up with their green leaves in large bouquets. The 
corsage is cut off low and straight across the top in front 
and back, and draped with pink velvet tied on the bust in 
fichu fashion. Sleeves of pink velvet droop entirely be- 
low the shoulders, expanding in bell shape to reach the 
elbows. Epaulettes el cemwihe lace drape the sleeves. 
A large diamond dagger thrust in the knotted velvet is 
the only jewel worn with this gown. The dark hair is 
drawn back from the forehead, and instead of a jewelled 
ornament a simple but effective aigrette of jet is added. 


OTHER SILKS. 


Lighter taffetas and gros grains with fawn, tan, blue, or 
green grounds strewn with gay flowers, have also stripes 
of black satin, narrow stripes, three in a cluster, and some 
broader stripes of black with a design upon them. The 
regular pékin taffetas in even alternate stripes have jar- 
diniére designs of bright colors. The regular damask 
silks, with , aa woven in separately, are also shown 
among those with warp printing. Some of the new 
changeable silks are as gay as the rainbow, and the 
French manufacturers call them arc-en-ciel silks. 

While there is a great deal of color en évidence in the 
new fabrics, it is said in Paris that a great deal of black 
will be worn. And this will be true especially of very 
elegant dresses, as of rich brocades in very large figures 
most elaborately trimmed with jet. Among some Paris 
dresses sent over for the demi-season are black gowns 
spangled all over. The fabric is Brussels net, to which 
the glittering paillettes are made to adhere, and they are 
mounted on very rich black silks. 

Fancy silks for trimming dress waists and for making 
separate waists come in cashmere designs of many colors 
very intricately blended. They will brighten up the 
most sombre woollen fabric, and will be worn with skirts 
of black satin, peau de soie, or wool. 


FEATHER BOAS, CAPES, AND COLLARS. 


Those who suppose ostrich-feather boas have@jad their 
day of favor have underrated their becomingness. The 
ingenious French dealers in feathers now make the boa ex- 
tremely full in the back, slightly smaller’ where it meets 
at the throat, and though they commend shorter boas than 
those of last year, they add three little tips well curled as 
a finish to each end. Moreover, they have other new 
fancies, notably that of adding a little collet below the 
boa, a simple transparent frill of chiffon accordion-pleated, 
and finished all along its edges with bits ‘of ostrich tips. 
These are extremely pretty for the evening when white 
throughout, or else when entirely black. They are also 
made with a black boa and white chiffon pleating, the 
white edge finished with white feathers. 

An extremely elegant littie affair for slight protection 
on cool days is a short collet or cape of black ostrich 
feathers, fifteen lengthwise in a row below a boa, the long 
feathers spreading out slightly over the back and sleeves 
in full cape fashion. This requires an immense boa as 
far as the neck is concerned, but it should reach only to 
the waist, and be completed by small tips very much 
curled. 

The Medicis collar of ostrich feathers is commended to 
those who like the neck well protected and becomingly 
dressed. Those imported by Aitken, Son, & Co. are 
formed of very tiny and perfect tips that flare above and 
below, and are tied in front with long satin ribbons. 


NEW RIBBONS. 


New ribbons for trimming hats are of the warp-printed 
silk with the designs small and close. As we have already 
said, wide ribbons will be used, measuring from five to 
seven inches. Black satin ribbons have what milliners 
call mousseline back, like dull fine-repped silk. The gay- 
est cashmere designs are on satin ribbons for autumn 
hats, and are striped with black velvet. Other cashmere 
ribbons have plain edges of satin. The printed antique 
velvets already described are also seen in ribbons. Still 
another vew thing in taffeta ribbons are stripes and checks 
on chameleon grounds. 

Yellow is a favorite color in demi-season gowns, and 
will be much used in ribbons and silks of cashmere pat- 
tern, some having the genuine Spanish yellow, which forms 
an effective background. 

Velvets of extra width are imported for cutting the full 
circular capes without seams. Tt is said more velvet will 
be used in millinery than for many winters. 

Strass and steel ornaments will continue in use in 
buckles rather larger than good taste suggests. Buttons 
that look like brooches made of Parisian diamonds will be 
used for Louis XVI. hats and coats. 











TAILOR-MADE ULSTER. 
See illustrations on page 701, 

MLE model is made of light box-cloth, 

with strapped seams and edges and 
double-breasted front with white pearl 
buttons. The neck opens with short 
revers and a broad turnover collar 
The sleeves are very full on the upper 
arm, and are pleated in at the elbow to 
droop below ; at the top they are mount- 
ed in three flat-stitched box-pleats, ex 
tending up to the neck under the collar 


PRACTICAL PRESERVING 

S summer fruits ripen, the thrifty 
A housewife looks for the best ways 
of putting them up for winter use, and 
storing their sweetness against the time 
when there will be no fruit to be had 
in the market. I wonder how many 
ever tried putting up small fruit cold? 
When this is successful it is the best 
possible way, and the fruit always 
tastes as fresh and looks as nice as 
though just picked from the vines 
Red and black raspberries especially 
are very successful done in this way 
Take your berries in the afternoon or 
evening before you wish to put them 
up, look them over carefully, measure 
them pound for pound; or the measur- 


Sorr ror Boy rrom 11 To 12 YEARS oLp. 


For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


ing can be done with bowls if the same sized 
bow! is used for both sugar and berries. Put 
a bowl of fresh berries in the bottom of a 
big yellow dish or a newtin pan. Over this 
put a bowl of granulated sugar. Then put 
another bow! of fruit and another bowl of 
sugar, and so on until your dish is full or 
your fruit used up. Let the sugared fruit 
remain like this until the next forenoon, leav- 
ing it in a cool place overnight. When you 
are ready to can the fruit, take it into a cool 
place, and ona table where you can sit down 
to your work. Have your cans washed 
clean and new rubbers for them. . Then with 
a large spoon fill the cans with the mixed 
sugar and fruit, taking great care not to 
mash the berries any more than you can 
help. As you fill the can, shake it from 
time to time, in order that the fruit may 
pack down solid. Let the cans stand alittle 
while and settle, and fill them up to about 
one inch of the top. If there is juice in the 
bottom of the pan, pour it into the cans cold. 
Be sure that the fruit gets so well settled or 
packed into the cans that no little bubbles 
of air will be seen on the side. Sometimes 
you can put in a spoon and stir gently, so as 
not to mash the berries, and get the air out 
in that way. The secret, of course, of the 
berries keeping is in getting the air all out. 
But this you can easily tell, for bubbles will 
be soen if the air is there. When you are 
positive that the cans have settled, which 
may be in five minutes, or may take an hour 
or two (although usually I have not had to 
let one stand over five or ten minutes), take 
fresh dry sugar and fill the cans even full, 
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packing it down. Then put on your 
new rubber, screw on the top of your 
can as tightly as possible, and set away 
in a cool part of your cellar. 

I have put up two dozen cans in a 
season like this, and not found, even 
away along in the next spring, more 
than one of them showing any tendency 
towork. The fruit will smell and taste 
just as fresh as when picked from the 
vines, and you can imagine how deli- 
cious it is in the dead of winter, or in 
the early spring, when it is so hard to 
find anything that tastes really fresh 
and good. t have tried this way for 
several years, and can personally vouch 
for its success if you simply follow the 
directions and are careful about exclud- 
ing theair. There is no need of heating 
thecans. If in the winter you find that 
the cans are working, you have simply 
to take out the fruit, which will be in a 
syrup of its own by that time, put it in 
a ‘preserving-kettle, and make regular 
jam of it. Sometimes when the cans 
are opened it will be found that the 
sugar has not all dissolved, but has set- 
tled to the bottom. Use the top of the 
syrup and fruit down to the sugar, with- 
out stirringitup. Then this sugar that 
is left will be found delicious to sweet- 
en apple sauce with, or stewed berries, 
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or fruits, or anything of that sort, so that al- 
though a little more sugar is required for 
cold preserving, none of it need be wasted. 
Diluted it also makes a delicious drink. 

Some housewives have thought it necessary 
in cold preserving to mash the berries with 
sugar in order to make them keep. Most de- 
licious jam is made in that way, but it is not 
necessary to mash the fruit, and it serves very 
much nicer when it is whole, and tastes fresh- 
er besides. 

Blackberries can be treated in exactly the 
same way, and blueberries or huckleberries 
keep very well also. I have heard that 
sweet apple can be successfully put up in 
cold sugar, but I have never tried it. I 
have put up strawberries in that way, and if 
they keep well they are perfectly delicious; 
but there is so much acid in strawberries that, 
as all housekeepers know, they ‘‘ work” 
sooner and are harder to keep than any other 
berry. I don’t know, however, but what the 
cold-canned ones keep just as well as the old- 
fashioned strawberry preserve, which had to 
be scalded from time to time, and in case 
they are not found to be keeping well, they 
can very easily be turned into the preserve. 

Gooseberries should be canned in the old- 
fashioned way by heating with the sugar, put- 
ting it in the cans while hot, and sealing tight. 
Green gooseberries put up in this way are 
most delicious, and if they are canned with- 
out much sugar make excellent pies the next 
winter. 

As a large portion of America lies in what 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling calls the ‘‘ American 
pie belt,” the question of putting up what 





some housekeepers call ‘‘ pie timber” becomes a 
most important one. Blueberries put up by the 
cold - storage method make excellent pies, and 
a are particularly desirable. The dif- 
erence between preserving and canning as ordi- 
narily used mainly lies in the quantity of sugar 
used, although in former times the difference was 
marked by the way the fruits were putup. Now, 
however, most housekeepers put up preserves in 
jars, the same as canned fruit. Preserves are al- 
ways prepared with equal weights of sugar and 
fruits. In canning, less sugar is used. Some 
housekeepers have good success in putting up 
fruit without any sugar, simply using water. 
have known housekeepers to put fruit into cold 
water and seal it up cold and have it keep perfeet- 
ly well. Others heat the cans before using; but 
it is much harder to can fruit so it will keep with- 
out sugar than it is with. 

Currants are not usually liked for sauce to be 
served fresh on the table, but there is nothing that 
contributes more to a good table in the winter 
than a quantity of currants well put up. They 
may be canned in water and a little sugar; they 
may be preserved in the old-fashioned way, half- 
and-half; or they may be spiced, which means 
simply preserving them and adding to the simple 
fruit and sugar while it is heating a little vinegar, 
allspice, cloves, and cinnamon. This makes an 
excellent relish to eat with meats, or even with 
bread-and. butter. 

Currant jelly is almost indispensable in a well- 
kept household. It is excellent to eat with meats, 
and it is the best appetizer in the world for sick 
people. In selecting currants take those that are 
not over-ripe, and if possible don’t let them be 
gathered just after a rain, as they are then too 
watery. Gather currants after several days of 
sunshine, and you will find that they not only 
make more jel/y, and of better quality, but that it 
will ‘“‘ jell” quicker, and that you will have much 
better success all round. In New England and 
the parts of the country covered by that latitude 
currants are in the best condition about the 10th 
of July. Pick over and remove the leaves and 
poor fruit, and if they are gritty wash and drain 
them, but don’t stem them, as that will break the 
skin and you will lose the juice. Put them ina 
preserving-kettle and mash them with a wooden 
spoon or pestle, without heating them, as heating 
makes them darker. Let them drain overnight. 
Don’t squeeze them, as that makes the jelly cloudy. 
In the morning measure a bow! of sugar for each 
bow] of juice, heating the sugar in an earthen dish 
in an oven. Boil the juice twenty minutes and 
skim thoroughly, Then add the hot sugar and boil 
from three to five minutes, or until it thickens on 
a spoon when exposed to the air. Occasionally 
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you will find jelly 
that will harden 
quicker than this, but 
not often. One good 
housekeeper’s rule is 
that when the jelly 
bails up once as if to 
run over the kettle it 
is done. Of course 
jelly must be careful- 
y watched, Have 
your glasses in the 
hot closet, or in a dish 
of hot water, and pour 
your jelly into them 
while boiling hot. 
Let them remain in 
the sun if you can for 
several days; then 
cover them with pa- 
per dipped in brandy, 
and paste another pa- 
per over the top of the 
glass. There is such 
a thing as making 
jelly without boiling, 
but one must be sure 
of several sunny days 
and a perfectly dry 
nlace to keep the jel- 
ies. In that case 
mix the sugar with 
equal weight of juice 
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and stir until it is all dissolved. Then fill your 
glasses and let them stand in the sun until dry 
and hard. If after you have drained off the juice 
from your jelly-bag there seems to be more juice 
left in the currants, squeeze the bag into your 
dish and make me pao second lot separately. It 
will make a second quality, not so clear, but good 
enough for many purposes. 

Peaches are among the best fruits to preserve, 
and are easy to manage. They may be canned 
whole or in halves, a few of the pits or stones be- 
ing removed first and cooked in the syrup to give 
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flavor. Pare the peaches first, then weigh them; 
add three-quarters of a pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit, as peaches have less acid than 
most other kinds. Add as little water as possible 
to the sugar if you care to preserve them; more 
if you care to can them. When the syrup boils 
up skim clear and then add the peaches; cook un- 
til they begin to be soft. If brandied peaches are 
desired, add half a cup of brandy to every pound 
of fruit just as the syrup is taken from the fire. 
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Many persons don’t know that rhubarb, which is so 
healthy and appetizing, and so cheap and easily prepared 
in the summer, can be preserved for use the next winter, 
and in the easiest and simplest and cheapest manner too. 
All that ie necessary to do is to cut it up as you would 
for pies or sauce. Put it in cans, add cold water until the 
can is full, excluding the air, and seal it tight. In the 
winter you will find that you can have just as good a 
rhubarb pie as you could in the summer 

You can have pumpkin pies out of season too. There 
is the old-fashioned way of drying the pumpkin in strips 
and then boiling it, but the best way is to boil the pump 
kin in the fall and sift as you would for pies. Then can 
it while it is hot, seal tight, and set it away. The next 
winter all you have to do when you want a pumpkin pie 
is to use some of your canned pumpkin, and prepare as 
usual. If it is not convenient to can the pumpkin, you 
can dry the boiled pumpkin on plates, break it up in 
pieces, and put itaway. Whenever you want a pumpkin 
pie you have simply to soak out this dried pumpkin and 
make up your pie with hot milk. 

Cherries are very easily put up, many preferring to put 
them up without taking out the stones, as they are apt tg 
have a much better flavor. I know ‘housekeepers who 
put them up cold, in the same way that I put up rasp- 
berries, but I cannot vouch for success in all cases. The 
best way is to use them with a little less than equal 
weight of sugar, heat them until the skins of the cherries 
begin to crack, and then put them up in the hot cans, 
sealing them closely. In case you prefer to have the 
stones taken out, and I must confess it is much easier to 
eat them in that way, you must stone the cherries and 
then proceed to make the preserves 

In making jellies or preserves, use as little water as 
possible. The juice of f uits contains a gelatinous sub- 
stance called pectose, or pectic acid, which is soluble in 
the fruit juice, but has the property of ——— when 
mixed with sugar heated and then cooled. Sometimes 
the heat of the sun is enough, but usually a more intense 
temperature is necessary. When the sugar has a bluish 
tinge, or if there is not enough to absorb the water in the 
juice, or if the juice is unusually watery, that is when 
the fruit is over-ripe, and the fruit is boiled a long time to 
evaporate this water, this gelatinous property is lost, and 
the mixture becomes gummy, or as disconsolate house- 
keepers express it, the jelly will not ‘ jell " There is not 
much that can be done with this, although in case you 
have such a mixture, set it away and use it for flavoring 
mince pies or fruit cakes. Sometimes when it is set away 
it will harden gradually, but if it does not it is the best 
possible addition to a mince pie. 

Blackberries may be spiced in the same way as currants, 
and are often extremely good eating with bread-and-but- 
ter or with meats HELEN M. WInNsLow. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


f¥.‘HERE is no medieval character more full of fascina 
l tion and romance, and which bas had more influence 
on the games and sports of Merrie England, than that of 
Robin Hood. In teed, after his death, although hardly a 
saint, he had the honor of a feast-day set aside for him, to 
be held in the beginning of the month of May, the object 
of which was, however, doubtless more the furtherance of 
archery than to keep green the memory of the famous 
outlaw. At these games all the fine archers of the country 
appeared led by a person travestied as Robin Hood him- 
self, attended by still others dressed as Friar Tuck, Maid 
Marian, and the rest of Robin's followers; and so strong a 
hold had this festival on the affections of the peasantry 
that Robin Hood’s day was kept through the seventeenth 
century. 
“A famons man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer's joy,” 


says Wordsworth; and indeed almost all the traditions of 
this prince of outlaws, except those which come from the 
games, have descended to us in the form of ballads. Some 
historians deny that such a person as Robin Hood ever ex- 
isted, and suggest that Hood being interchangeable with 
wood, he may merely be the ideal of the outlaw class, a 
mythical person, called Robin of the Woods, a being to 
whom to attach any and all tales of forest daring, robbery, 
and rebellion. One can but hope that this is a literal illus- 
tration of the old adage, ‘‘ It’s a long way around Robin 
Hood's barn,” and one must acknowledge that England is 
still full of landmarks commemorating the outlaw’s ex- 
ploits; and I fancy it would be found a difficult task to 
convince the common people of Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire that Robin Hood, Little John, and Will Scar 
jet never existed. To this day, in the forest of Sherwood 
in Nottinghamshire, Robin Hood's well is pointed out, 
and a chair, a cap, and a slipper are also shown as his 
property, and his arrows are said to be preserved in one 
of the buildings on the site of Fountain’s Abbey, which 
figures as the frequent scene of the robber’s visits, the 
abbot of that church having been among his favorite ene- 
mies. 

The ballads from which spring much of our knowledge 
of the ways and manners of rural England in the twelfth 
century were, it is true, written from one to two hundred 
years after the death of Robin Hood; but tradition had 
doubtless brought down to their various authors fairly 
authentic accounts of the life at.d feeling of the agricul- 
tural classes toward the end of the twelfth century. 

Popular belief, on pretty ancient authority, will have 
Robin Hood to have been of noble extraction, his real 
name being Robert Fitzooth, and he is also commonly re- 
sen to have been the Earl of Huntingdon, having been 

yorn at Locksley in Nottinghamshire in 1160. However, 
many of the most ancient ballads fail to dub him a noble- 
man, and indeed some even say that his father was a for- 
ester, while still others merely call him a yeoman. Sir 
Walter Scott isamong those whe are said to have doubted 
Robin Hood's noble birth. 

However that may be, tradition agrees that our hero 
dissipated his patrimony, whether large or small, early in 
life, partly through riotous living and partly through the 
machinations of the Sheriff of Nottinghamshire and of 
certain grasping abbots. This caused him ever to dis- 


trust churchmen as well as the law’s officers, and to pur- 
sue them, one and all, with vengeance. Woe betide the 
friar or abbot who, riding at an easy 
sward of Sherwood Forest, screen 


on the soft green 
from all discomfort- 
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ing rays by the broad shade of the oaks, telling his beads, 
perhaps, and thinking, as he rides, of the fine hot sup 
awaiting him in the monastery at the edge of the wood— 
woe betide him, I say, should he meet Robin or any of his 
men, for more than likely he would return to his abbe: 
riding ignominiously with his face towards his horse's 
tail and minus all the goodly proceeds of his begging vis- 
its, his ears smarting with a sound rating, and his poo 
fat, ruddy countenance all pale and woe-begone wit 
fright. 

A ballad which tells of one of the first of Robin Hood's 
exploits recounts how, after es his estate through the 
treachery of the sheriff and the churchmen, he got into a 
controversy with fifteen foresters as to whether he would 
stand a chance of winning in the king's shooting match, 
being ‘‘o’er young to draw a bow.” Robin held them 
twenty marks that at a hundred yards he'll “cause a 
hart to die.” This, to his honor, he succeeded in doing, 
but the foresters refuse, nevertheless, to pay the money, 
and all join in jeering at the youth. Then says the song: 


“Then Robin he bent hie noble bow 
And broad arrows let flye, 
Till fourteen of those fifteen foresters 
Upon the ground did lye.” 


After this feat young Robin evidently thought it the 
more prudent course to betake himself to Sherwood For- 
est, where he soon gathered around him a goodly com- 
pany of ‘‘gentlemen, yeomen, and clowns,” principal 
among whom was his faithful friend “ Little John.” This 
fellow seems to have been called “little” as a joke, his 
real name being John Littell, for, besides his performance 
of great feats of strength and valor, his grave, which tra- 
dition places at Hathe Church, Derbyshire, measures 
from head to foot stone thirteen feet. 

The story of the killing of the fourteen foresters would 
indicate a tendency to rather wholesale murder, but the 
historian Stow aids to eradicate such an impression, for 
he says: ‘‘They killed none but such as would invade 
them, or by resistance, for their own defence. He suf- 
fered no woman to be oppressed or molested; re mens 
goodes he spared, abundantlie relieving them with that 
which by theft he got from the abbeys and the rich old 
carles; whom Maior (the historian) blameth for his rapine 
and theft; but of all the thieves he affirmeth him to be 
the prince and most gentle thief.” 

Robin's mode of recruiting his ranks was, to say the 
least, all his own, for should he, in his rides about Sher- 
wood Forest, chance to meet some doughty traveller, he 
usually, after some rather irrelevant conversation, chal- 
lenged the new-comer to combat with quarter-staff, sword, 
or bow, and having either been worsted by him or seen 
him make a brave resistance, would suddenly end the 
fight by an invitation to the stranger to join the merrie 
men in their life under the greenwood tree. In this man- 
ner came to his side the famous tanner Arthur a Bland, 
who fell a-fighting with Robin one day fn Barnesdale 
Wood. Arthur was wandering about in search of his 
cousin, Little John, having decided to give up his trade 
and join the robber king, for in those days there was no 
settled work for a tanner, the husbandmen usually tan- 
ning their own leather in a rude but efficacious manvuer. 
Not knowing Robin Hood by sight he gave saucy answers 
to his questioning, and soon they were engaged in a com- 
bat which ne oy have proved mortal had not Robin, who 
was getting the worst of it, discovered himself, and with 
a blast of his horn summoned Little John, at sight of 
whom Arthur threw down his staff and soon swore alle- 
giance to Robin Hood’s band. 


* Robin took them both by the hands 
And danced ‘round the oak-tree, 
For three merrie men and three merrie men 
And three merrie men we be.” 


Again Robin was walking one day in the forest, looking 
doubtless for a buck or a friar with a full wallet,when he 
came upon as ‘deft a young man,” says the ballad, “‘as 
ever walked on the way,” 


“ His duublet was all of silk, ‘tis eaid, 
His stockings like scariet shone.” 


Robin watched him at first with a great contempt for his 
fine clothes, but was obliged to change his opinion when, 
a herd of deer passing, the youth laid low a fine fat buck. 
After bis usual manner he offered to make him one of his 
yeomen, which offer was indignantly declined, and they 
fell to fighting as a natural consequence. The stranger 
dealt such a blow with his broadsword on Robin’s pate 
that respect got the better of anger, and he paused to ask 
the stranger’s name, whereupon he confessed himself to 
be one young Gamwell, of Maxwelltown, and says he is 
in search of his uncle, a certain Robin Hood, whom he is 
constrained to join in the forest on account of having 
killed his father’s steward. Robin was, of course, over- 
joyed at meeting with bis nephew, and calling Little John, 
who seems to have been always near by to lend a helping 
hand in any scrimmage, says: 


* But he shall be a bold yeoman of mine, 
My chief man next to thee, 
And I, Robin Hood, and thou, Little John, 
And Wil) Scarlet, the three, 
Shall live the best and bravest outlaws 
That range the north coptree.” 


At this time England swarmed with beggars and pil- 
grims, many of whom were little better than outlaws, and 
from their ranks, too, Robin Hood often recruited his own, 
and many are the incidents related in the various ballads 
of the meetings of the merrie men of the forest and these 
sturdy tramps. Stow tells us “‘ the said Robert entertained 
an hundred tall men and good archers with such spoyls 
and thefts as he got, upon whom four hundred, were they 
never so strong, durst not give the onset.” 

But with all his rough ways Robin Hood was no 
stranger to the sting of Cupid’s arrow, for in one ballad, 
one, it is thought, of the oldest extant, are described Robin 
Hood's birth, breeding, valor, and mar , and gives a 
pretty glimpse of the life of that day. After a short ac- 
count of his father, a forester at ksley, and of his 
mother, ‘‘ a niece of the Warwickshire knight which men 
call Sir Guy,” it goes on to tell how Robin went, with his 
mother, to taste of her brother’s good cheer, he riding his 
father’s gray gelding, dressed in his new suit of clothes 
and ‘‘God wot, a blue bonnet”; she in her holiday kirtle 
and gown, ‘they were a light Lincoln-green.” When 
Joan, his mother, was mounted behind him, they rode first 
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squire, and the next day, after mass, they were invited, in 
company with many neighbors, who came to the Christ- 
mas feast, to ‘‘eat and be merrie, and drink, too, as long 
as they're able.” Then followed “ games, gambols, an 
juggling, and twenty such tricks,” in which Robin Hood 
excelled all the others, and falned the ———- of his 
uncle and the boon that Little John, uncle’s page, 
should become his page instead and follow him under the 
greenwood tree. There in merrie Sherwood, when dis- 
cussing his affairs one day with this same Little John, he 
saw the queen of the shepherds, called Clorinda, come 
passing by. 
“ Her gown was of velvet as green as the grass, - 

And her buekin did reach to her knee; 

Her galt it was graceful, 

Her body was straight, 
And her countenance free from pride; 


A bow in her hand, and a quiver of arrows 
Hung dangling by her sweet side.” 


On being asked her business, she made him answer, ‘‘ To 
kill a fat buck, for to-morrow is Titbury day.” The sus- 
ceptible Robin was already struck with her person, and 
begged her, while waiting for the passing of a herd of 
deer, to rest awhile in ‘“‘ yonder green bower.” Just as 
they turned to walk to the bower, however, a herd came 
by, and the lady shot the fattest buck “ through side and 
side.” Robin was quite overcome with admiration at 
this, and vowing by the faith of his body he never saw 
woman like her, implored her to dine with him in his 
bower. The lady accepted the invitation with great wil- 
lingness, and they fared most daintily on 


“ Hot venison and warden pies cold, 
Cream clouted and honeycombs plenty.” 


During dinner Clorinda chanced to ask her host’s name, 
but on hearing he is bold Robin Hood was not in the 
least disturbed. They talked together, as they dined, of 
the charms of a life in the forest, and on the lady's ex- 
pressing her admiration of his wild ways, Robin, without 
more ado, asked her to be his wife, and she, blushing like 
any modern maid, tells him, ‘‘ Yes, with all my heart!” 

She was obliged, however, to check her lover's ardent 
demand that they should send for a priest and be married 
directly, by telling him that she must be gone, for she is 
due at Titbury feast. Thither Robin and his merrie men 
accompanied her, and that the old saying might be proved 
true that the course of true love never runs smooth, they 
fell in on the way with eight bold yeomen, with whom 
they all began to fight, coming out of the affray, how- 
ever, quite triumphant, probably because Clorinda looked 
on all the while, and sang ‘‘Hey derry down!” After 
feasting in the town, Sir Roger, the parson of Dubbridge, 
married them full fast, snd returning to the forest they 
lived happily ever after in the green bower. 

That is one love tale which is told of Robin Hood, and 
another and more popular one is that of Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian. This is recounted in one of the poorest 
and least authentic of the ballads, but is nevertheless 
among the best known, for of all his adventures with 
ladies that of the famous battle between Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian, *‘ declaring their love, life, and liberty,” 
was the most often acted at Christmas and the Maying 
by the morris-dancers. A boy or a very young man took 
the part of Marian, dressed usually in Robin’s favorite 
Lincoln-green, and walking with a peculiar mincing gait 
to simulate a woman. 

The story goes that Marian was a maid of noble birth, 
whom Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, had known and loved 
before his misfortunes caused him to become an outlaw. 
The separation from her lover proved so sad for Marian 
that, finding existence without him an impossibility, she 
followed him to Sherwood Forest, disguised as a page. 
There she met Robin, but he was so changed by the ex- 
posure of his forest life that she failed to recognize him, 
and he could hardly be expected to see Maid Marian in 
the fully armed onl cog young man who stood be- 
fore him. Without pan ng a word they fell a-fighting, 
and when both were wounded, Robin, having proved the 
stranger’s valor, asked him, or rather her, to join his band. 
Marian recognized her lover’s voice, and at once discov- 
ered herself, Robin being, of course, gt ma at havin 
the company of his love restored to him. The balla 
leaves them feasting under the greenwood tree, and 
lived by their hands, 

Without any Jands, 
And so they did many a day.” 

One young damsel, however, was apparently unable to 
help herself as regards her love affairs, and was in a very 
bad plight when Robin Hood rescued her from a most 
mournful fate. There were committed in those days 
many abuses under the veil of marriage contracts, and it 
was no rare occurrence for a Norman adventurer to look 
with covetous eyes upon some fair estate, to treacherously 
slay the male heirs, and then lead the female heir per- 
force to the altar, marrying her and her lands in very 
short order; regardless of the fact that the unfortunate 
maiden might easily prefer some other man. This was 
what nearly happened to the bride of young Allan A Dale, 
for, meandering through the forest as usual, Robin met 
one day a merry young fellow, clad in scarlet, fine and 
gay, singing a roundelay as he went, and evidently well 
pleased with the world, as, indeed, he had a right to be, 
for was he not next day to be married to a most lovely 
maid? But, alas! next day all his joy was turned to hate, 
for his bride was taken from him to become a rich old 
knight's delight, and he was too poor to rebel, possessing 
as sole fortune but seven shillings and a ring. Robin's 
kind heart, however, was touched on hearing this pitiful 
tale,and he promised to help the lovelorn swain, who in 
turn swore ever to serve bim in all gratitude. Robin 
therefore disguised himself as a minstr 2] av 1 betook him- 
self to the church where the unequal match was to be 
consummated. At the church door the bishop bade him 
welcome, but he resolutely refused to twang his harp un- 
til the appearance of the bridal couple. Then, instead of 
beginning to play, he exclaimed, to the astonishment of 
the bishop: 

“This is no fit match,” quoth bold Robin Hood, 
“ Good bishop, that you make here. 


Bnt since we are come to the holy church, 
The maiden shall choose her own dear.” 


And, to the consternation of the spectators, Robin blew a 
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mighty blast aoe his horn, and twenty-four of his men 
a , led by Allan & Dale, to whom Robin handed 
over the bride forthwith, overcoming the bishop’s remark 
that they cannot be married, for they have not been called 
three times in church, according to the law of the land, 
by snatching off his holiness’s robe and putting it on Little 
John, The latter stepped into the quire and called the 
banns seven times, lest three times be not enough, and the 
bishop, being by this time very meek, performed the mar- 
riage ceremony, after which Allan and his bride followed 
Robin to Sherwood Forest, there to become his trusty fol- 
lowers. 

One sees very plainly that Robin Hood had but little 
respect for the Bs mare person and habit, however much 
he may bave had fer his office. And we must presume 
that he held the latter in some sort of reverence, for de- 
spite his animosity toward the Abbot of St. Mary’s in 
York, and the indignities to which he epee every 
friar who crossed his path, he had among his retainers a 
domestic chaplain, by name Friar Tuck, who, although 
a renegade and much too great a lover of wine and strong- 
Soowell ale, was obliged daily to celebrate the sacraments 
for the benefit of Robin and his band, who apparently be- 
lieved in the principle that 

“Him God does surely near 
Who oft to the mass gives ear.” 

The Holy Virgin was his favorite saint, and to her he 
prayed, by her he swore, aud usually laid it to her pro- 
tection when he had had especially good luck at the chase, 
whether his game were man or beast. He was loyal to 
his band of followers, and were any of them in trouble, 
he spared no pains to help them out of it, even running 
right ‘into the arms of the hated and feared sheriff of 
Nottingham to rescue his best friend, Little John. 

It is odd that fate should have decreed that such a one 
as Robin Hood should have died quietly in his bed instead 
of in some fight or brawl on the highway, and that a wo- 
man, despite Lis far-famed gentleness toward the fair sex, 
should have caused his death. As he neared the end of 
eighty years he felt the effects of long years of exposure 
and hardship, and his blood being corrupted, he thought 
to ease his pain by being bled. The prioress of Kirckley 
nunnery in Yorkshire was famous for skill in surgery, as 
were many of the nuns of that day, and being, besides, a 
cousin or, as some say, an aunt of Robin Hood, he repaired 
to the convent for help in his need. The prioress, how- 
ever, had no love for her refractory kinsman, and thinking 
to rid the Church of one of her bitterest enemies, she al- 
lowed him to bleed to death, opening a vein in his arm 
for the purpose, leaving him, according to the ballad which 
tells his fate, locked in a room, to dieallalone. The poor 
old man having called vainly for assistance, and feeling 
the weakness of approaching death stealing upon him, 
raised his faithful horn to his lips, and summoning all his 
strength, blew three feeble blasts upon it—not so weak, 
however, but that Little John, his old comrade, heard 
them, and, noticing their feeble sound, hastened to Kirck- 
ley, hoping to succor his master. He gained him at last, 
having broken through bolt and bar, in time to receive 
his dying wish. This was not for vengeance on his mur- 
deress, for he truthfully said he had never done ill to a 
woman, but— 

“Give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee; 

And where this arrow is taken up, 

There shall my grave digg’d be.” 


Mary Farrcesitp Morris. 


EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTE FROM PARIS. 


See illustration on front page. 


‘— toilette of simple elegance is of royal faille of 
a golden-brown shade. ‘The fabric, color, and de- 
sign make it appropriate for use on cool days of the 
present season, as well as later throughout the au- 
tumn. By way of trimming it has embroidery of silk 
and of spangles done on the faille in straight bands of 
galloon,and in designs os for different parts—the 
sleeves, the hips, and side panels of narrow lengthwise 
rows for the skirt. The corsage front is a pointed bolero 
which turns back in narrow revers, and a square collar 
from a full chemisette front of Pompadour taffeta, This 
front may be entirely concealed (or indeed omitted alto- 
gether) by means of a large Louis XVI. cravat, which is one 
of the fancies of the moment with Parisiennes. Silk gauze 
encrusted with lace and finished with deep ruffles of lace 
forms the cravat. It is pleated as a ruche around the 
neck, and is hooked high in front, that the ends may hang 
full and straight. The sleeves are shaped to show effec- 
— the rich trimming wrought upon them their entire 
ength. 

The skirt is cut in one of Worth’s new ways, with a 
seam down the middle of the front, and pocketlike pieces 
trimming the hips. The front is kept quite flat for a nar- 
row space, then folded under, and the side and back form 
pleats of tubular shape. Bias folds of the silk trim the 

oot. 

A large round hat of Leghorn is of the old-time gray- 
ish shade instead of the more modern yellow tint. It is 
heavily trimmed with golden-brown velvet and black os- 
trich feathers. 

The gloves are of the palest straw-colored glacé kid, 
bound and stitched with black. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 
ICE-CREAMS AND WATER-ICES (Continued). 


Pistache Oream.—Beat to a paste in a mortar a half- 
pound of pistache nuts with a spoonful of brandy. Mix 
with a quart of cream and the yolks of 4 well-beaten eggs. 
Sweeten with half a pound of sugar, and place the mix- 
ture over the fire, stirring gently until it thickens. When 
cold, freeze. If you wish to color this cream put to it a 
spoonful of spinach juice. 

fvaspberry Oream.—Rub a quart of the fruit through a 
hair sieve to extract the seeds; then mix with a quart 
of cream, sweeten with half a pound of sugar, and freeze. 

Ratafia Cream.—Take 4 oz. of ratafia biscuits; pour 
over them 2 spoonfuls of noyau, the same quantity of 
Sweet wine, the strained juice of a lemon and an orange. 
Sweeten with half a pound of powdered sugar, and beat 
the mixture with a quart of cream. Freeze. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Tea Cream.—Pour a quart of boiling milk over an 
ounce of tea leaves and cover for five minutes. Strain in 
a bow! over a caramel made of 2 oz. of s Beat 
the yolks of 8 eggs with half a pound of powdered sugar 
and a pivch of salt. Mix with the milk and place the 
whole over the fire, stirring gently until it thickens. 
When cold, freeze. 

Ginger Cream.—Take 4 oz. of preserved ginger cut in 
small slices, 2 spoonfuls of the ginger syrup, 4 yolks of 
eggs, and a quart of cream. Place over the fire till it 
thickens, but do not boil. Sweeten with a half pound of 
sugar; whisk until cold, and freeze. 

Spanish Cream.—Boil 2 quarts of milk with a pound of 
sugar, the grated rind of a lemon and of an orange. 
Withdraw from the fire, and when cold add to it half a 
wineglass of orange-flower water. Freeze. 

A Jce.—Pare and core eighteen juicy apples; cut 
them in small pieces and cook in 3 pints of water with 
2 slices of lemon peel. When soft, pass the pulp through 
a hair sieve and sweeten with a pound of sugar; add the 
strained juice of alemon. Set aside to cool, and freeze. 

Aurora Ice.—Beat in a mortar a balf-pound of sweet 
and half an ounce of bitter almonds; mix the same with 
a quart of water and strain through a cloth. Make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar and boil pretty high; mix 
with almond water and boil until clear. Add the yolks 
of 4 well-beaten eggs, and stir gently until thoroughly 
mixed. When cold, freeze. 

Cherry Ice.—Wash, pick, and stone two quarts of cher- 
ries; bruise them well; cover with a pound of powdered 
sugar and set aside for an hour, Then pour a quart of 
boiling water over them and strain through a cloth. Just 
before freezing add a glass of kirsch, if Sener is not ob- 
jectionable, and a quarter of a pound of candied cherries 
cut in halves. 

Muskmelon Ice.—Take the pulp of three good-sized mel- 
ons and bruise well with a fork, Add to this a half- 
pound of sugar and set aside for half an hour. Then 
mix well with a quart of water and pass through a cloth. 
Before freezing take the pulp of another melon, cut in 
small squares, and add to the mixture, with a very little 
grated nutmeg. 

Lemon Ice,—Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a 
pint of water; boil in it 2 or 3 slices of lemon peel. Take 
from the fire and add the strained juice of 6 lemons, a 
quart of water, and an ounce of gum-arabic dissolved in 
water. Before freezing take out the lemon peel and add 
the whites of 2 eggs beuten to a froth. 

Orange Ice.—Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a 
pint of water. Add to this the strained juice of 12 oranges, 
a wineglass of orange-flower water, and fresh water to 
make 2 quarts in all. Take 2 oranges, peel and separate 
in sections, from which take all skin and seeds, cut in 
small pieces, and add just before freezing. 

Peach Ice.—Take a quart of ripe peaches, and pour over 
them a quart of boiling water; allow them to stand only 
long enough to loosen the skins. Throw off the water 
and rub off the skins; cut in small pieces; cover them 
with half a pound of powdered sugar, and set aside in a 
cool place for half an hour. Pass through a hair sieve, 
adding a quart of water. If not sweet enough, add more 
sugar; if too sweet, a little lemon juice. 

Pineapple Ice.—Grate a good-sized pineapple or two 
small oues; add to the grated pine 3 pints of water, half 
a pound of sugar, and if the pine is very sweet, the strain- 
ed juice of 1 or 2 lemons. Strain through a cloth, and 
freeze. 

Strawberry Ice.—Pick 3 pints of ripe berries; crush them 
with a silver fork, and cover with a pound of powdered 
sugar. Set aside in a cool place for half an hour, then 
add to the fruit 3 pints of water. Pass through a fine 
hair sieve or cloth, and just before freezing add a pint of 
picked berries. 

Watermelon Ice.—Take the meat of a large ripe melon 
and mash it with a fork. Add to it a pint of water,a 
half-pound of sugar, the strained juice of a lemon, and 
half a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon. Pass through 
a cloth, and freeze. If not sweet enough, add more 
sugar. 


CHARLOTTES. 


Apricot Charlottes.—Butter a mould. Cut a stale loaf 
into fingers, and a round the size of the bottom of the 
mould; fry them in butter and arrange them in the mould. 
Pare and stone 14 lbs. of apricots; boil them with 1 lb. of 
sugar for half an hour. Pour into the mould, cover with 
slices of bread dipped in butter, and bake in a moderate 
oven. Turn out on a dish and sift powdered sugar over 


it. 

Charlotte - Russe.—Dip a mould in water; line it with 
small sponge-cakes; put glacé cherries on the bottom; mix 
a table-spoonful of sugar with a little lemon juice and 
brandy. Add 2 table-spoonfuls of cream, and whisk to a 
stiff froth; stir in a little gelatine dissolved in milk. 
Fill the mould, cover with cake, and stand in a cool place 
to set. 

Cornucopias.—Mix well together 3 eggs, half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of flour, 2 table-spoonfuls of water, 1 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Drop in table-spoonfuls 
on a pan, and bake in a moderate oven; when done, take 
out, and while still hot roll in the form of a cornucopia, 
and hold in shape till cold; fill the cornucopias with 
whipped cream. 

Gooseberry Charlotte.—Pick 2 lbs. of gooseberries. Wash 
them well, and boil with half a pound of sugar until re- 
duced toa pulp. Dissolve a little gelatine in half a cup- 
ful of hot water; mix it with the gooseberries, and pass 
them through a fine sieve. Line a mould with small 
sponge-cakes and pour in the gooseberries. Stand aside 
to set. Turn out on a dish, and serve with cream. 

Orange Chartreuse.—Make a quart of calf’s-foot jelly, 
flavor it with orange, and keep in a liquid state; peel 4 
oranges, and divide into small sections, being careful not 
to break the inner skin; place the oranges in a flat dish 
and sprinkle powdered sugar over them and set aside for 
two hours. Beer about a teacupful of the jelly into a 
plain mould; let set, and arrange upon it a layer of oranges; 
pour over these some jelly; allow it to set; then some more 
oranges, and so on till the mould is quite full. When 
quite firm turn out on a dish, and surround the base with 
a border of whipped cream, and sprinkle the latter with 
chopped pistachios. 

Pinea Trifle—Make small holes in a stale sponge- 
cake pour over it as much of the syrup of a pineapple 
as it will absorb; chop a few slices of the pineapple, put 
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it around the bottom of the cake, and pour cream over the 
whole; sprinkle with blanched almonds and pistachios 
cut very small, and candied cherries. 

Porcupine.—Put a pound of raspberries intoa pan with 
a soul and a half of apples, pared, cored, and sliced ; 
add enough powdered sugar to sweeten it, and boil on a 
slow fire till the apples are soft and pulpy; then pass 
through a sieve; stir in 2 oz. of dissolved gelatine, and 
pour into an oval mould; when firm turn out on a dish ; 
stick it over with thinly cut almonds, to imitate the quills 
of a porcupine; pour over whipped cream and serve. 

Gdteau.—Cut a sponge-cake into slices half 

an inch thick; place them in a dish; pour over them a 

—_ and a half of raspberries and currants stewed with 

alf a pound of sugar; allow to stand for half an hour; 

pile the cake in the centre of a dish; whip some cream to 

a froth; sweeten with sugar and flavor with wine; pour it 
over the cake, and send to the table. 

Strawberry Charlotte.—Line a mould with lady’s-fingers ; 
cover the bottom with a layer of jelly of some bright col- 
or. Make a filling as follows: put a pint of thick cream 
into a pan together with an ounce of dissolved gelatine 
ahd a pound of picked strawberries; mix thoroughly and 
pour into the mould; cover the top with some more fin- 
gers, place on the ice to set; serve with whipped cream. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Kentvoxtan.—Ip advertising for a } a eeee ve as companion, a lady 
should state her capabilities as in the voneng * A young lady who 
can read aloud well, act as private secretary, is a musician, and 
has excellent references would like a position with a lady as compan- 
jon. Address,” etc. It is advisable to advertise for such a position in 
one of the weekly religious as well as in a daily paper. The 
amount of roo | = ‘or services of this kind depends upon the ex- 
periences, capabilities, references, etc., of the lady wishing the posi- 
tion, and also on the amount of work required of her. From twenty 
to thirty dollars a month would probably be the limit either way. A 
companion is expected to make herself useful in any way desired ; if the 
place is with an invalid lady, as is generally the case, she reads aloud, 
walks and drives with her, does errands and shopping, and, if wished, 
d her correspond and writes business notes. 

Memoeee or a Lirenary Civs.—It is not probable that the character 
of Henry E& d is intended to t a historical personage. He 
isa fictitious character, used as a chronicler of the actual an imagi- 
—/ events and persons of the story, and is not any more taken from 

life than the Warringtons in The Virginians, 

Anxiovus.—At a small house wedding where only the intimate friends 
and relatives of the bride and groom are invited, it is customary for 
the invitations to be written and sent in the name of the mother and 
father of the bride. They can be worded either in the nenal formal 
way or written personally by the bride or her mother. When such a 
wedding is celebrated at eight o'clock in the evening, the groom should 
wear the regular evening costume of dress suit with white tie and white 
gloves with heavy stitching; this is proper although the bride wears 
a travelling dress, 

Aw lIenonant Sunsontner.—In giving a tea or reception in a coun- 
uy town where the customary dinner or supper hour of all the expect- 

guests is six o'clock, it is better to have the hours of the entertain- 
ment from four until six than from five until seven, unless the hostess 
intends to serve an elaborate supper. The earlier hours are quite as 
fashionable, and sherbet and cake are enough to have for refreshments 
for such an entertainment, bat will not be enough to have in place of 
a hearty meal. 

Youne Wire.—Cards of dol sent to a bereaved acquaintance 
should have nothing written on them ; the attention of sending them 
is a sufficient sign of sympathy. When the person in trouble is a 
friend, it is better to write a short personal note of condolence than to 
send cards. An invitation to a wedding and reception sent in the 
name of the mother and father of the bride should be acknowledged by 
a nm unable to attend with cards addressed to the host and hostess, 
with cards enclosed for the bride and groom, and sent to reach the par- 
ents on the day of the entertainment. A married lady should send one 
of her own and one of her husband's cards for each lady, and an extra 
one of her husband's for each gentleman. It is proper to make an 
after-call for an invitation to a wedding reception on the mother of the 
bride, and of course on the bride also. It is not necessary to make an 
after-call for an invitation to a tea or tion given by a hostess to 
return her social obligations of the same kind, as in a large city where 
a lady has such an extensive visiting-list that she can make at most but 
one call on each of her friends during the winter. When, however, a 
large reception is — to introduce a daughter, or for any purpose 
except as a return of social courtesies, it is proper to make an after-call ; 
a card with the hostess’s “at home” day is usually enclosed, or 
the day is engraved in one corner of the invitation to a reception 
where an after-call is expected. When a husband and wife call to- 
gether on a married woman, they should leave one of the wife’s and 
two of the husband's cards; the same way when a wife calls alone. 

M. E. R.—The correct size for a visiting-card to be used by two or 
more sisters in , a8 One eng d “The Misses Gray,” is three 
by two and three-quarter inches, or nearly square. For engraving, 
pais script is always fashionable and the best to use. Thin flexible 
cards are much seen at present, although the stiff pasteboard cards are 
also used and in good taste, 

A %-Yerans’ Sv —A pl t way to entertain guests at an 
afternoon reception, given to introduce a daughter into society, is to 
have music, either vocal or instrumental, or both; not, of course, a 
continuons musical, but one or two performers who will sing or play 
at intervals for a short time, which is not interrupted by the guests 
coming and going. A lady should invite all of her own and her daughi- 
ter’s friends and acquaintances to such an entertainment, but should 
not go outside of her calling-list unless to ask people she or her daugh- 
ter is under obligation to, who, for some good reason, have not 
called on her. The only refreshments necessary to have at such a re- 
ception are tea, bouillou, or chocolate, sandwiches, ices, cake, and bon- 
bons. 

M. D.—For the house-warming I should advise you to have a tea or 
tion and invite all your calling acquaintances, not limiting your in- 
vitations to those only who have entertained you ; it is correct to make 
such a distinction in giving a small entertainment, as a dinner, card 
arty, or luncheon, but not at a general reception. As you wish to 
| ae the occasion informal use for invitations your visiting-card, with 
the address engraved in one corner and the date and hours in the other. 
Your sister's name can be engraved directly under yours on the same 
card, or you can enclose ber visiting-card with the invitations; these 
should be sent by mail about ten days before the day of the entertain- 
ment. If you wish to have an yo | reception, use your husband's 
name with yours and have the invitations on a sheet of note-paper 
instead of a card. The refreshments should be served either from one 
long table which stands in the dining-room, or, for an afternoon re- 
ception, it is pretty to have several small tables and let a Jady friend 
and sand on an- 

















le to 
extend 


is y she, 
i} the in action with a bow. It is not necessary for 
shake hands at an introduction except a poe y= ee shou 
her hand to a stranger presented by a mutual friend; the same rule 
applies to a host. jes do not wear hats or bonnets at an evening 
entertainment given in a private honee, certainly not at a musical ; 
but if a hostess has a succession of evenings “at home,” a lady in 
Gloves should be worn 


or entertainment with a few parting words of the 1 A Lo aes 


where they have been entertained without speaking to hostess. 
Picxirs.—Mince pie is almost the Unly pie that is when it is 
hot. Pumpkin pie is not bad when it is warm, Bat nearly all pies, 
and ly fruit tarts and should be served cold. 
very fried and served with steak or 
chape or with cot meat. ta pe bly the seeds 
then the peppers may be in butter 
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COSTUMES DESIGNED FOR STOUT WOMEN.—Drawn by Jess Sueraerp.—[See Articiz on Page 707.) 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


REBECCA 


CHAPTER XIV. 
] ih YW was Jolin Soudé to keep silence about this miracu 
lous triumph fora whole week? He got out of bed 
the next morning feverish and angry. Why must he be 
muzzled? 

Then a thought struck him. He hurled his boot across 
the room with a shout of delight. He would take her to 
Le Réve des Eaux! He would show her to Theresa! to 
the dear old General! He could roar out his joy at home, 
thank God! Why had he not thougit of it sooner? 

He rushed to the telegraph office, and breakfast brought 
to Doctor Warrick a long and courteous message from 
General and Miss Soudé, urging him to bring his daughters 
and Mrs. Dane to the plantation, and to consider it their 
home while they remained in the South. 

“Really! Most kind, I am sure! Most thoughtful!” 
buzzed the doctor, greatly pleased. ‘‘ Well, Cousin Julia? 
What do you say, girls?” 

Mrs. Dane darted a keen glance from Soudé’s glowing 
face to Milly’s downcast eyes 

‘*Is the party here to be broken up?’ she asked. 

**My father would be delighted to receive them all,” 
said Soudé, eagerly. ‘ But Mr. Mears with most of the 
men is going to the coal region. Do not refuse, dear Mrs. 
Dane,” he pleaded ** It is but a few hours’ journey. The 
scenery on the way is wonderful.” 

‘*Ah, you know how to tempt me!” Mrs. Dane smiled 
and bridled. ‘‘If I have any gift, it isa keen compre- 
hension of nature. What do you think, Mildred?” 

“ We will go,” said Miss Warrick, quietly, ‘‘ on Wednes- 
day.” 

‘Then I will be off at once and bring down the horses 
and traps to the station for you,” said John, jumping up 
excitedly. ‘‘I have just time to catch the train.” But he 
lingered, hat in hand, talking to Mildred in a low voice. 

It was a rainy day; the dingy room lay in shadow; 
these two by the window made a little centre of brightness 
and meaning in its dulness. The meaning was clear 
enough. Soudé’s eyes glowed as he leaned over her, and 
Milly’s face drooped timidly, like a frightened child’s. 
Even Mrs. Dane found something sweet in the picture 
and turned away, her lips trembling a little. 

But David did not turn away. He watched them 
steadily. His broad face was leaden in hue, and there was 
an ugly glitter in his usually kindly eyes. 

“ The mulatto plays a bold game,” he muttered to Mrs. 
Dane. 

“ Faint heart never wins, Mr. Plunkett. You have been 
playing the game for years, and he for weeks,” she said, 
tartly. 

David made no auswer. He drew back farther into 
the dark corner, staring at Milly. ‘* Yes, for years!” he 
groaned inwardly. Since he wasaboy. If he could only 
understand her! Sometimes she was so kind, so tender— 

* Begun in Hazrer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 
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he had been sure that she loved him; and-as-he thought 
of those times now, his huge unwieldy body glowed and 
burned. If it could be? He would be such a good, noble 
fellow! It was in him to be good and noble. He would 
give money to all these poor devils around who needed 
money; he would give up all the sins which his gross 
flesh made so near and easy. Milly would make him a 
decent man and a good Christian. He would go to 
church with her and read the Bible— 

Yet there were times when she seemed to him only a 
mercenary little devil. 

John was gone at last, and Plunkett came up to the 
table where the doctor and Mr. Mears still sat at break- 
fast. 

‘I’m sick of this place!” he broke out. 
enough of the South! I’m going back to Luxborough. 
You don’t know the Luxborough folk, Mears? You'd 
enjoy yourself in the new set. It’s the fashion to sneer 
at them "—with a furtive glance at Milly. 

No one spoke. 

‘** Yes,” Plunkett continued in his shrill, rasping tone, 
“folks call em vulgar and mercenary. But if they do 
worship the dirty dollar, they ain’t ashamed of their re- 
ligion, like some 1 know.” 

“‘T have heard that it was a very wealthy community,” 
said Dr. Mears, politely, winking his pale eyes gravely 
over his egg. 

“Wealthy —I should say so! I gave a little spread 
there th’other day, only-six of us, and we sat down a cool 
hundred million at the table. Yes, they’ve lots of style, 
too. I don’t go in for style myself. The Plunketts come 
up from the bottom, as everybody knows. But them 
Luxborough girls have plenty of beauty and go in them!” 
staring defiantly at Milly. ‘‘ Any man would have satis- 
faction in hanging diamonds on one of them an’ settin’ her 
at the head of his table. And talk of intellect, they’re on 
top!” be went on, with growing excitement. ‘* They 
write plays and act ’em, and they pick the banjo and are 
infernally horsy. They’d make their mark in any furrin 
court, An’ they’ve got money already. They needn't 
look out for it in marryin’.” 

Mr, Mears broke the silence which followed. ‘‘ Nat- 
urally, you dread women fortune-hunters, I suppose, Mr. 
Plunkett?” 

**Me? No, no!” with a cackling laugh. 
kett’s eyes are pretty wide open. No woman will take 
mein! If she did—” He rose and stood for a moment, 
his jaws working nervously. ‘‘If I found, sir, that my 
wife had married me for money,” he went on, deliberate- 
ly, ‘‘I’d throw her into the street. I'd treat her like any 
dog that was stealing from me.” 

**Come, Cousin Julia,” said Milly’s cool, sweet voice. 
‘“*Let us have a tramp in the rain. The air is close here. 
Good - morning, Mr. Plunkett. We shall find you in a 
less belligerent mood presently, I hope,” smiling radiant- 
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**T’ve had 


** Dave Plun- 


ly up into his big face, round and white as that of a circus 
clown. 

He winced as a clown would at the cut of a whip. ‘I 
dun’no’; I may go to Birmingham to-day with the rest,” 
he stammered. 

“Oh no, you will not. 
she tripped smiling away. 

‘*The man is a beast!” Mrs. Dane exclaimed, angrily, 
when they were in the corridor, but Milly turned her cold 
eyes on her steadily 

‘You do not know him,” she said, quietly. 

Nobody could close the door on a subject so gently and 

so effectually as Mildred. 


I shall find you here.” And 


CHAPTER XV 

Joun’s train that day shook and joggled uneasily by 
turns through wet, glancing sunshine or dark hurries of 
rain. He looked out anxiously. What would she think 
of these villages of tumble -down houses hidden under 
rose-bushes, and the men and women loitering about in 
clothes of the last century? Here was his own country— 
his own people. He had always been proud and fond of 
them. But what if she did not like them? 

The-great swamps, with their myriads of cypress knees 
glaring through the mist like dwarfish ghosts, had always 
seemed to him like the entrance into Hades—but perhaps 
she preferred meadows and apple orchards. Then came 
the Gulf, a vast leaden plane to-day, heaving sullenly up 
against the rain. Heavens! what*if she did not approve 
of the Gulf! It would seem petty to her. She was used 
to the Atlantic. 

He was in despair—the material was so poor that he 
had with which to make her life beautiful and rich. 

When he reached New Orleans he rushed to a shop and 
chose a dozen worthless prints, which he sent back to 
the doctor. ‘‘It will please her to know that I have given 
the old man pleasure,” he thought, glowing with pride 
and delight. Then to a florist’s, from whence magnifi 
cent baskets of roses were despatched to Mobile by every 
train. He could not send her anything but flowers— 
now. But as he seated himself in the train again, visions 
of diamond tiaras, of ropes of pearls, floated in his brain. 

He sat up suddenly on the seat, thrust his fingers into his 
pockets, drew out a single torn one-dollar bill, and spread 
it over his knee, looking at it with a laugh. Then he put 
it back, and dropping his head on his breast, sat motion- 
less. For the first time in his life John knew that he 
actually was a pauper. 

So far his feeling for Milly had been an ecstatic dream, 
but now he faced facts. How could he give her the things 
which his wife must have? He was dependent on his 
father for every penny. ~ He had never quite understood 
it before. 


Yet John- was neither a boy nora fool. He was a man 








of the world, after the fashion of Southern men of his 
day. He had joined the Louisiana Tigers at sixteen, and 
gone into battle with no rage nor —? but with a 
good-humored intention to kill or be killed. After the 
war was over he had never had any especial intention of 
any kind. Life was one long guy adventure. One day 
his pockets would be stuffed out with bills: the next, 
neither he nor the General would have a picayune be- 
tween them. Meantime he saw thoroughly the upper 
and under side of life in the Gulf cities. He had flirted 
with the coarsest women and women as pure as Cordelia; 
he had risked his last cent on a horse and had lost. But 
he had always kept his head through it all. Now, for the 
first time in his life, he had lost his head. Never before 
had he felt this dumb frenzy to do—to do! To take a 
grip on the world and shake it as a dog would a bone. 

It was intolerable that her life should be cramped or 
balked for lack of a few dirty dollars. He kicked out 
his legs in his rage, and struck his shin. As he rubbed 
it he grinned at his own folly. 

He would force things to come right somehow. Things 
at the plantation had been going wrong for years. e 
would look into them. The General left the entire man- 
agement in the hands of a mulatto overseer, and John had 
resolved a hundred times to examine into it, and had put 
off the evil day. His father had a blind confidence in the 
fellow. Why make the old man uncomfortable? 

But it must be done now. 

The fact was that John had never but once before seri- 
ously faced this difficulty of movey. He was not used to 
face any difficulty if he could lounge around it. Stretched 
out again now on the seat, slowly puffing his cigar, he re- 
called with grim amusement that one great effort of his 
life 

We will know him better if we recall it too. 

It was on a spring day years ago, when he and his fa- 
ther suddenly perceived that Theresa was grown up. John 
swore that she should make a brilliant début in New Or- 
leans that winter. Money would be needed for dress, 
jewels, and balls. 

The General had none. 

John would make it. Nothing could be easier. 

He took the train for New Orleans, and set to work in 
a fury of zeal, as sure of carving out a fortune in a few 
weeks as he had been of hewing down the Yankees, hip 
and thigh, at Shiloh 

You are not to suppose that he actually worked with 
either head or hands. How could he? He had no profes- 
sion, no craft. His first vague idea had been to go into a 
mercantile house, and step up to a partnership at gigantic 
strides. But Louis Choteaud, whom he consulted, burst 
into derisive laughter. 

* What do you know of coffee or sheetings? When 
you go into trade, mon bébé, the very draymen will have 
their pickings and stealings out of you! Conceive, too, 
the General finding the name of Soudé on a box of milli- 
nery orea ham! It would kill him.” 

John nodded assent, and slunk away down the street as 
if he had been caught stealing. 

But no time must be lost, Tie went to work in the ways 
in vogue with men of his caste and time: borrowed a few 
thousands, bought stocks; lost on Tuesday, on Wednes- 
day won; invested on Friday in an orange plantation in 
Florida, which he had never seen, and sold it the next 
week for one-third the money. 

Le Duc, his neighbor, had gone out into Kansas and 
boughta ranch. He had conjured a railway junction on 
to it, and cleared a million of dollars on town lots. 

‘Go to Kansas, my son,” said the General, when John 
went home to consult him. They sat smoking together 
on the gallery of the old house; before them a vast prai- 
rie sloped down to the Gulf. “If you must have a mill- 
ion also, go to Kansas. You have capacity, more than Le 
Duc. In my day it was not the business of gentlemen to 
make money. If the sugar crop was large, we spent 
more; if small, we spent less—c'est égal/ Damn it! what 
d'ye want? Diamonds for Therese? St. Paul tells us all 
to beware of covetousness.” He groaned, stroking the 
long gray beard that swept over his huge stomach. 
‘* Bien! My day is over. A boy of your age must have 
his horses, hunting—how do I know what? Therese, too, 
lace, jewels! And so she ought. If I could wring mon- 
ey for you children out of my blood I'd doit. God knows 
I'd do it. But go—go with the others. You evidently 
have a head for finance.” 

“I think I have, General,” John said, modestly. ‘I 
ranked Olave Le Due in college, and if be has made a 
million—I suppose it will be infernally rough in Kansas!” 

‘It is good for a man to endure hardship in his youth,” 
said the General, his foggy brain, as usual, filled with 
scraps of Scripture. ‘‘ When I was your age | have fast- 
ed for days and days on a buffalo-hunt. No shirking, 
sir! You've put your hand to the plough—” 

He shouted to one of the women to mix his toddy, and 
leaning back in his rocking-chair in the hot sun, thought 
of John hazily during the afternoon as going forth on 
some sort of religious crusade. 

He knew, as his son did not, the desperate need that 
there was for the money in the household, increasing with 
every year. Indeed, every morning, when his head was 
clear, the old man would resolve to go himself down to 
Orleans and make some grand coup to mend their fortunes. 
Other men of his generation had gone to this unclean work 
of money ros. Elliott of Bayou Sara had started a 
cotton-seed oil factory, and Vallue was a partner in an iron 
furnace. Southern men doubtless would now have con- 
trol of the business of the country, as once they had of its 
politics and society. 

“Garoche!” he would shout from the gallery, “ bring 
up the mules, to take me down for the noon train.” 

But after he had gorged an enormous breakfast and was 
seated in the gallery in the blazing sun, the dogs asleep 
about him, he eer’ f forget all about the mules and the 
fortune he was to make. The idea of money or work 
dropped as quickly out of the brain of Soudé as does a 
pebble through water. 

John, on his way to Kansas, had stopped in New Or- 
leans to tell the men of the magnificent luck awaiting him. 
They agreed with him that if that idiot Le Duc could 
make a fortune, Soudé’s success as a land-speculator was 
sure 

They waited cagerly for good news as soon as he reached 
Emporia. But five weeks —no letter, no telegram. 
Then he waiked in upon them one day, while they were 
at dinner at the club. He would eat nothing; he told 
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none of his experiences. But he borrowed money to take 
him home. 

Louis drove him down to the station and anxiously sug- 
gested absinthe and cognac, hoping to rouse him from his 
defeat. . 

“I'm not drinking now,” said John, irritably. 

** And he kicked my setter across the ferry-boat,” Louis 
reported, when he came back. ‘‘ When a gentleman sets 
out to make money he heads downward, straight.” 

The Geveral’s chair had just been carried to the west 
gallery, following the sun, when he caught sight of a 
horse crossing the prairie. The old man’s eyes were as 
keen as a hound’s, 

**That’s John, Therese! Tell Viny to have gumbo for 
supper. He likes the mess! Coming home to his old 
dad, eh?” He snorted and mumbled to himself as Joho 
sprang from the horse and ran up the steps. “ Well, sir, 
1 looked for you in two weeks! It is six!” 

“Why, I went to stay altogether, General. You for- 

t.” 

“In Kansas? Bah!” 

“I come back empty-handed,” John said, gloomily. 

‘Ob, the money?” said his father, with an effort at re- 
collection. ‘‘Didn’t make it,eh? ‘That's unfortunate. 
That's more cursedly unfortunate than you know. I'm 
going down to town myself to-morrow, to— So you fell 
among thieves, eh?” 

*‘No. They’re as honest as I. But they are sharp and 
keen as steel. I haven't the brains. 1 give it up. 1 never 
shall try it again!” 


John, recalling this old disappointment now, drew him- 
self up into a sitting posture with a nervous yawn. “I 
will try again, and I'll not give it up!” he said. He could 
succeed—for Milly. 

Yet it hurt him to remember that little Therese had 
never had her laces or balls. Things had dropped to their 
old level after his spasmodic effort. Therese made life 
very jolly without money, and he and the General had 
loved the girl dearly. The —_ had galloped by. 

‘*And now we three will take Milly in,” he said, smil- 
ing to himself, as he thought of the welcome which The- 
rese would give the strangers to-morrow. ‘‘ Viny must 
have gumbo—her gumbo is incomparable,” he reflected. 

At the next station a portly old man came into the car. 
John gave a shout of delight and dragged him into his 
seat. M.Paramba was the nearest neighbor and closest 
friend of the Soudés; the very man to consult about his 
new enterprise! 

“Yes, am going to give your father his revenge at 
whist, but I can only stay a couple of a What has 
kept you so long at Mobile? We had to play dummy all 
last week. Little Therese plays a ve 
She— What is the matter, John? 
Nothing wrong at home, eh?” 

** Nothing that has not been wrong for years. You are 
the man above all others that I wish to see to-day, ma- 
jor. I have a plan—or—it is hardly a plan yet,” the words 
tumbling out headlong. ‘‘I have been a lazy dog. Done 
nothing since the war.” 

*“What do you mean to do?” eying him with vague 
alarm. 

“*T think I shall look after things on the plantation a 
little. That fellow Farro—” 

‘Oh, Farro?” M. Paramba’s face instantly gathered a 
keen interest. 

‘You have noticed that- things were going wrong, 
then? You are a sugar-grower. You kuow what the 
plantation ought to yield?” 

‘*There is no fiver plantation than yours on the Gulf, 
John. Nor one that is more skilfully handled. Farro 
knows his business.” 

‘* Where does the income go, then?” 

‘Ah, where?” M. Paramba shrugged his shoulders. 
“That is what every planter in Attakapas has asked for 
years. The whole parish is whispering about it. But 
nobody, not even I, would dare speak of it to your father. 
Now that you have opened the matter, however—why, 
it’s an outrage, boy! The old house is tumbling to pieces, 
and nota ges is spent in repairs. The other ladies 
bring back fallals from Orleans to make their homes 
pretty, Lut Therese, nothing.” 

“I have been extravagant 
“The establishment is lar P 

** So is mine, with half your income. No. There isa 
leak—a chasm somewhere down which the money goes” — 
shaking his head solemnly. ‘‘ D’'ye know, sir, I am tempt- 
ed to suspect some occult influence at work. I have heard 
of inferior creatures, like that whelp of a mulatto, throw- 
ing a spell over their masters. Not Voudooism (though 
there’s something in that, too) but—eh? What d’ye think, 
a sf 

ohn laughed. ‘‘ No, Farro is only a cool, greedy beg- 
gar, commonplace enough. He is storing the money away 
for himself, no doubt. I've been a took to stand by idle 
so long.” He was silent a few minutes, and then said, 
lowering his voice: *‘ But you have no idea how far m 
father’s infatuation for that man goes. He stints himself 
at every point to give Farro money. He gave up his 
hunters, you know; he never goes to his club in town 
now. I saw him a few weeks ago looking longingly at a 
litle pearl brooch for Therese in a shop window in Or- 
om But he turned away with a long breath, without 
Ny 

“Of course, then, sir,” the major said, ‘you can do 
nothing. It is not for a son to meddle with a father. 
Unless Farro could be sent to the whipping-post—” 

**The day for that is over, unfortunately. Besides, the 
fellow gives me no excuse for punishment. He always 
keeps in his place.” 

“Where did he come from? 
tation before the war.” 

“‘No. He belonged to my uncle Victor — Therese’s 
father.” 

Major Paramba unconsciously touched his hat. “A 
great man, sir!” 

**So I have been taught; I scarcely knew him, you 
know,” John replied. 

‘*There never was such an orator in this country,” pur- 
sued the major. ‘‘He was never known to lose a case, 
when he would stay sober long enough to atiend to it. 
But Victor incessantly threw up the law to go to fighting 
—wherever there was a blow to be struck for freedom, 
sir. Here, there—all over the world! He was with Gari- 
baldi in Greece, with Walker in Nicaragua; God knows 
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fair hand now. 
You look distrait. 


said John, reddening. 


He was not on the plan- 
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where! Why, Jobn, that man ranked far above Clay or 
Calhoun for eloquence and statesmanship. But advent- 
ure, duelling, playing high—that was his life! One day 
living like a Sultan, entertaining hundreds during the 
Mardi-Gras; the next, without a dollar. But always gay! 
Ah, boy! There were ts in the land in those days! 
We have no Victor Soudés now.” 

John shook his head mournfully. The major drew out 
a silver flask, and they drank some brandy in silence. 

** Poor stuff!” sighed Paramba. “ Yes, 1 saw your uncle 
Victor last in December, 61. We were in Paris. He had 
been playing higher than usual. I too. When South 
Carolina went out, we borrowed money to come home. 
I thought the difficulty would easily be bridged over. 
But Victor knew that war was coming. That fellow 
could smell a fight half round the globe. We parted in 
New Orleans. fe wanted to fit out a company, but had 
not money to buy his own uniform. I heard of him next 

ear at the h of a regiment that he had equipped. 

id you not see him then?” 

‘‘No. I was with my brigade in Alabama. He was 
shot, you know, in the first battle.” 

‘Yes, yes! Louisiana lost no such son, sir, as Victor 
Soudé. And this fellow, Farro, you say, belonged to 
him?’ 

“Yes. He bears a strange, hideous likeness to him, 
too. But of course I never inquired into that. About 
54 my uncle freed four hundred of his people. You 
must Line heard of it at the time. Probably in a fit of 
temper, or he may have been drinking. But this boy 
Farro refused to leave his master or to take his free pa- 

rs. That was just the sort of thing to touch my uncle. 
He made a major-domo of the fellow. After he died my 
father put him in as overseer. It may be that it is for 
my uncle’s sake—this infatuation of the General’s for 
him. The likeness—you know? My father’s feeling for 
his brother is passionate; he will not speak his name even 
now.” 

“I know that! I know!” nodding gravely. ‘“‘ Your 
father always humored Victor; too much, I used to think. 
It will be difficult for you to broach this matter to your 
father, John — very difficult If I can help you, 1 am 
ready to back you.” 

" Y me put it off for the present. Some friends from 
the North are coming to us to-morrow. As it has waited 
so many years,” said John, with a laugh of relief, ‘‘a day 
or two more can do no harm.” 

(ro BE ConTINUED.) 


THEORIES AND CHILDREN. 


C= of the hardest things for lovers of the young to 
see is a child made the victim of some theory of gov- 
ernment ; and yet it is one of the hard things the world 
has always seen, sees now, and must continue to see as 
long as there are parents to control and children to be man- 
von Sometimes it is a theory of vegetable diet. that 
nearly wrecks the child. Sometimes it is the cold plunge 
that gives him a horror of water for the rest of his days. 
Sometimes it is the sudden shock of being roused from 
sleep at unconscionable hours in the morning that leaves 
him with a shattered nervous system to carry through 
life. 

But of all the theories of parents and elders, that which 
works the child greatest damage, because of an influence 
too subtle to be easily detected, and of results too remote 
to suggest possible dangers, is the theory of the parent 
who is constantly violating the taste, the sense of beauty 
and of fitness,in a child. Nature, with all her host of 
remedial forces, is arrayed against the parent who breaks 
one of her physical laws. She stands ready to take ad- 
vantage of the slightest opportunity to begin her work of 
repair, whether the work to be done is on overwrought 
nerves or a damaged digestion. But nothing in nature 
of which we are generally cognizant stands ready to do as 
much for violated tastes, injured self-esteem, or a love of 
beauty and propriety that has been constantly offended. 

Most of us probably have seen some young girl just in 
her teens flying into tantrums over the length of her 
skirts. Long before the mother has realized that her 
daughter has approached that indefinable, mysterious 
first awakening of self-consciousness which goes so far to 
the making of young-womanhood, the daughter herself is 
dimly aware of having reached some new and inexplica- 
ble change in herself. She can neither define nor explain 
it—least of all to her mother, alas! But it rouses her to 
a sudden alertness about herself, and the tantrums come 
because she does not know how to make herself under 
stood. She does not know how to explain herself. How 
can she, not understanding herself, nor how to direct, be- 
ing absolutely ignorant of ways of doing? It is not tem 
per that carries her away, nor is it self-will. It is inex- 

rience, an inability to express even her own wants, an 
gnorance of how to do what others older than she have 
learned by innumerable experiments to do well, together 
with a very keen sense of knowing that things are 
wrong. And the r girl is as much misunderstood as 
the bright child of three just beginning to talk, who goes 
into Lo pen tantrums, not from temper, as is generally 
supposed, but because he understands a great deal more 
than he can explain, and his limitations excite him. 

It is in the matter of dressing that many a mother makes 
a victim of her child. You see as much of this among 
fashionable people as anywhere else. Some theory fs al- 
ways at work when you do—some theory about vanity or 
common-sense or contempt of riches. It is a difficult 
thing for mothers holding these theories to understand 
that an exaggerated self-consciousness is as bad for the 
child as vanity; that it is indeed but vanity in another 
form, and that this form of self-consciousuess is as easily 
aroused by a sense of things being owtré as by that of 
their being better than those by anybody else. 

One sometimes sees the little daughters of women who 
indulge in every form of extravagance for themselves 
arrayed in costumes that make these children everywhere 
conspicuous for ugliness, in this way cultivating not in- 
difference to dress, but a painful awkwardness and a 
morbid self-consciousness. They will be dressed in flat, 
heelless, square-toed shoes, pongee or linen dresses, and 
white sailor hats; the dresses without trimming of an 
kind, the skirts plain and scant, and the half-fitting jack - 
ets gathered in at the waist with wide leather belts. How 
many a grown woman remembers being dressed like this 
in her youth, and all the agony of it—the agony of feeling 
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herself unlike every other sweet and pretty child she 

knew! Certainly common-sense and hygiene need not be 

sacrificed in the display of a little more good taste. A 

dainty white dress aud ribbon express them as well as an 

ugly brown dress and vo ribbon at all, and has the double 
vantage, besides, of having hurt no feelings. 

The mother, of course, in her theories of simplicity, is 
illustrating a period of reaction against the codes of the 
frivolous about her; and reactions, whether in morals or 
taste, are always to the other extreme. If that be so, 
what may not be expected from the reactions of these 
same daughters from the severe codes of their theoretical 
mothers? 

Certainly a child has a right to its own tastes, its own 
instincts, its own predilections—not a right to be injudi- 
ciously exercised or subjected to no control, but a right 
which older people should recognize and respect, if the 
would not have their children morbid and unduly self- 
conscious. And certainly, too, no parent has a right to 
make a child conspicuous any more through ugliness than 
extravagance. Overdressing is no more evil in its conse- 
quence to a child than ugly dressing, and no more repre- 
hensible when the ugly dressing is according to some 
theory, and not because of ignorance or necessity. 

ILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. 


FOR WOMEN OF THE RUBENS TYPE. 
“A beantifaul woman is a load for a camel.”—Zastern Proverb. 


I DO not know how many pounds a camel can carry; 
perhaps two hundred or three hundred; but two hun- 
dred pounds of exuberant vitality is a glorious sight for 
gods and men. 

Yet it is too often laid on feminine forms in coarse 
flabby curves of lifeless fat. Curves to be fine must ex- 
press joyful, hopeful life. In all forms of life, animal and 
vegetable, we see the uprising catenary curves, and in 
these joyous curves any amouut of matter is a cheerful, 
pleasant sight. 

An uprising curve has a spring in the upper part of it, 
expressing life, youth, vigor, hope. A drooping curve 
expresses sickness, melancholy, weakness, old age; the 
spring is in the lower part of a drooping curve. A 
catenary curve, the curve of a chain or cord, expresses 
strength, elegance, refinement. The oval curve of the egg 
is also elegant, but it lacks the sense of motion and life 
expressed in a catenary curve. The globular or spherical 
curve expresses coarseness, gross heavy selfishness, or sen- 
suality. It is positively repulsive in a human form, and 
it simply never occurs in health. So, then, fair woman 
of the Eastern type of loveliness, pray avoid the heavy 
drooping or circular curves in ‘“‘ making up” your form. 
If you absolutely cannot by diet, exercise, bath, or mas- 
sage discipline your refractory flesh—and, believe me. 
you can if you will exert yourself—pray see that your 
corsets secure these desirable curves for you, and do not 
lace the waist into a beltlike narrowness, for the flesh can- 
not be much compressed without rising or hanging in de- 
formed curves. If you value your appearance properly 
you will have corsets made to order, as carefully fitted as 
your gowns; be careful that they are not too cuttingly 
narrow around the waist-line, but rather lengthen the 
waist, swelling in refined neat curves from the hips to the 
bust, correcting any drooping curves of flesh, and yielding 
smoothly out and giving away without a crease or a welt. 
We will suppose that these requisites for a graceful figure 
are secured, and that the outer gown is next in order. 
Here are several suggestions for material, cut, and adorn- 
ment. 

The jewels of a stout woman should be in bracelets, 
rings, and pins for the hair, perhaps ear-rings; not a neck- 
lace nor a brooch at the neck, nor anywhere upon the 
waist except as a pin for lace drapery or a clasp off from 
the central line of the bodiee. 

A fresh white gown is always an agreeable sight in 
itself, but plain white and all pale colors are sure to en- 
large the apparent size of the figure, and require skilful 
art in designing the dress. To find a color which makes 
one’s size look small, take the stuffs into a twilight, and 
observe which show darkest; those colors, or garments of 
those colors, will be the ones to choose, at least for walk- 
ing costumes, for large women. Large but well-subdued 
plaids or brocades have a good effect in taking away the 
blankness of wide spaces, Broad diagonal or crépe has 
a similar effect, and every one knows that vertical stripes 
impart a-tall and slender appearance. 

The stout woman's beauty is of the magnificent and 
stately order, and must be clothed in massive folds or 
ample drapery, not scant and tight patterns. The gown 
should fit, of course, in refined trim curves, because the 
true classic drapery is simply out of the question for or- 
dinary women’s wear at present. Classic folds would 
really glorify the stout woman, as they did the old Roman 
empresses and matrons; but, as I said, that is out of the 
question. So much the worse. There must, then, be cor- 
sets and a well-fitted bodice, but also folds of drapery in 
vertical or serpentine lines, a generous wealth of material 
to correspond with the form it covers. ; 

The present fashions are well adapted to the stout 
beauty, if she will avoid the belt effect. The shirt-waist 
she should never, never be induced to wear for any con- 
sideration whatever. A long flowing sacque, or long- 
skirted Louis XVI. coat, particularly with a seam around 
the front, about two or three inches below the waist-line, 
with the back cut in one piece—these should replace the 
shirt-waist for her. The long basque, the Jong-skirted 
jacket, are her designs. The princesse dress is her very 
own. 

The belted waist she can afford to leave to the slender 
young woman. Anything like a belt for her wear must 
be curved and set several inches below the waist-line, 
drooping in front and back; but the absence of any belt 
improves her figure. Any figure, however short, can wear 
the long-skirted basque if the relative proportions of 
waist-line, skirt, and edge of under-skirt are studied on 
the figure who wears the skirt. 

The chief secret of dressing a stout form well consists 
in the lengthening of the waist, or in obliterating the 
waist-line, which is almost always too high up. ith a 
long waist and straight back any figure possesses a certain 
elegance. Next to the belted effect, the stout woman needs 
to avoid the sinking in of the figure below the bust. 

No horizontal lines of costume should be permitted. 
Lines should never run horizontally around the figure to 
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accentuate the roundness of u ca form; neither 
should a belt, nor a straight yoke, nor square neck; nor 
should any marked line cut across the massive curves, 
but instead accommodate itself to the form. 

A stout woman looks her very best in a half-high neck 
cut round, that demure coquettish bare throat showing an 
inch or two below the turn of the neck; that sort of neck, 
being finished with a tiny treble shirring, sets a stout 
beauty absolutely ‘‘out of sight.” It is the despair of 
the lean fluffy girl who monopolizes the masculine shirt- 
waist effects. 

The sleeves should not be obtrusively large, but ample. 
Let not the beauty of a plump arm be hidden; when, as at 
present, the elbow sleeve appears coming to the front of 
fashion, a long glove draws the eye to a pretty arm. But 
it must not be forgetten that the vital beauty of strength 
and health, no matter of what size, is an admirable thing. 
Ouly it must be kept from paeeeens Sito fat by the 
great, grand, first requisite of life—exercise. 

These general principles are exemplified in the costumes 
illustrated on page 704. It will be observed that a cardi- 
nal principle is the breaking up of broad blank spaces, 
either by modifying the cut or by the judicious applica- 
tion of ornament. Broad backs are divided into several 
narrow side and back forms, the vertical seams aiding in 
producing a slender effect. 

The obliteration of a definite waist-line is illustrated in 
the striped house-gown Fig. 1, of which two views are 
given. The pleated front of the waist is drawn to a point 
considerably below the natural position of the waist-line, 
thus imparting a fictitious length. The favorite yoke 
effect in batiste embroidery is much modified by a wide 
division at the back and front. A triple shirring of silk 
or chiffon finishes the low neck. The skirt is set upon 
the waist uuder a cord. In 2, 2, are given views of a 
plaid gown, which, with some modification of sleeves 
and neck, would also make an admirable strect dress. 
The model is a ren camel’s-hair barred with black, with 
a shot green taffeta for the full vest and a small pointed 
insertion in the back. The plaid is taken bias, giving di- 
agonal lines, which are broken in the skirt by arranging 
it in a series of box-pleated panels with a slender taffeta 

leating between. The waist is carried down on the hips 
in a short basque. A pointed bolero is added at the front, 
meeting in a steel clasp ubove the fullest part of the bust. 
The puffed part of the sleeve is of silk, the under plaid 
part lapping upon it in a revers at front and back. 

A coat costume in tailor style (3, 3) is of cheviot in 
beige and cream stripes. The back of the coat is close- 
fitting, the stripes meeting in V's, the front open and semi- 
fitting, with a vest of fawn-colored cloth beneath, lapped 
at the throat. A fawn-colored strap connects the fronts 
of the jacket. A revers collar with rounded back has also 
the stripes taken diagonally. 

Damson velvet is the material of a handsome dinner or 
reception gown (4,4). This is made in princesse style, the 
back fitted by narrow forms, the front carried below the 
waist in a funnel-shaped pleat, with the forms elongated 
and carried in slender straps over the décolleté neck. The 
drooping bell sleeves ave of damson-colored peau de soie. 
A cordeliére arrangement of jet serves to mask the cross- 
seam on the hips, and is carried down in tasselled ends on 
either side of the front and back. 

A Louis Sixteenth coat (5, 5) to wear with various skirts 
is of a handsome brocade with multicolored taffeta ground 
and figured design in velvet. The slender revers collar, 
hip flaps, and deep cuffs are of moss-green velvet; the 
lapped vest is of white satin. 

An elaborate tea gown (6, 6), also en princesse, may be 
of velvet or of rich gros grain; a subdued violet or soft 
gray is good, the pleated mousseline de soie which forms 
immense wing sleeves and the diagonal draperies in the 
open front being of the same tiut. A festoonand fringes 
of jet and steel ornament the mousseline front, and the 
collar is of chinchilla fur. 

A black crépon princesse gown (7, 7) has a box-pleat on 
either side of the front and back from shoulder to foot. 
Between the pleats is a drapery of multicolored taffeta; 
the front end of the ag J is edged with lace, and the 
opposite end has a similar fictitious edging coming from 
under the box-pleat and carried up to the front of the 
shoulder. Jussizc SHEPHERD. 


A HEROINE. 


\ HEN Hadley and another man were together as stu- 

dents at Heidelberg they sent two Rob Roy canoes 
by freight up to Heilbronn, and, following, came down 
with the current of the Neckar where for forty miles it 
dashes and sulks by turns between rough little mountains. 
On both banks of the river the centuries have planted 
stories, and bere and there a castle. 

It was very good to be starting away before sunrise on 
the first day, with unused muscles hungry for exercise, 
paddling easily forward, yet moving backward out of the 
present into the incredible past. So little travel there— 
so little. Remote happenings have not been frightened 
away by staring tourists; they linger there; they abide in 
stone towers, all unconscious of destructive criticism; they 
even loaf on ancient stone benches in the sun; in good 
faith you may rub elbows there with decrepit Old High 
German, not to mention the comparatively spruce Middle 
Ages... Are these but terms of the philologists and his- 
torians?... Tut, man! not a bit of it. Fill the old gen- 
tlemen’s pipes for them, and hear them talk, sitting in the 
sun. 

Thus going down the Neckar one passes through con- 
centric circles of vivid and intimate tradition, until one 
comes to the centre of all these charming circles—a good 

lace to spend the night, midway between Heilbronn and 
Hieidelber . It is a little town set on a hill, where men 
with iron hands used to cast chains across the Neckar, so 
that merchants should pay duties on their goods, And 
when, at that central point, one asks, ‘‘ What is the news 
of the day?” they may tell you that the Wendish men 
stormed the town, and, but a step removed from cannibal- 
ism, cut out women’s breasts. Now that raid of the 
Wends occurred in the ninth century. 

It was very good just to be alive and feel your chest 
harden and broaden with successive wholesome strokes, 
Hadley said he felt worth a million dollars—or, rather, he 
said it better than that. He said: ‘‘I’m worth a million 
or two. Just because I’m I, I’m worth a million or two.” 

Well, paddling away from Heilbronn, they first passed 
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between smooth meadows before the mountains were 
reached. Oh, very smooth meadows— meadows that 
sloped to the water’s edge gently — gently, in even de- 
scent; and the brimful river had a gentle current there— 
so gentle that the sedge and reeds it lapped stood upright, 
hiding storks that took near indifferent flight, trailing 
—— the still air ridiculously long legs, quite as though 
carrying away a couple of reeds by mistake, Scattered 
pollard willows were on the left bank; the meadows had 
recently been mown, and the grass lay in long rows, as it 
had been dropped from the end of the scythe; for a mo- 
ment those willows, prim against their nature, and the 
mown grass seemed important, because there was an ab- 
sence of life. 

Then, the willows being passed, the heroine of their 
first adventure came into view. She was tied by the neck 
to the frame-work of a large empty hay-wagon that stood 
half-way up the sloping Dank. There were no men or 
horses to be seen; nothing to show what force had been 
used to draw the wain to that point; so it seemed proba- 
ble that she herself had drawn it, although at the moment 
of observation fastened to the rear end. 

As the canoes came near, she turned her large mild face 
toward them, with some natural curiosity expressed in 
her gentle eyes. Hadley said that slow motion of:a neck 
used to servitude emphasized the general stillness; but 
even while he pode grr age (perhaps it was a little tug at 
the rope that jarred the wagon when she looked at the 
strange boats), the wheels of that clumsy vehicle: began 
to turn, and it started obliquely down the bank. The 
captive tossed her head backward in indignant protest. 
** Indeed, now! you will move away without a thing in 
the world to drag you!” seemed to be her thought. The 
wagon gathered momentum; she planted her legs at the 
angle of stiff resistance; but there must have been a good 
bit od gy and choking from the rope—at any rate, she 
yielded. ‘There was a look of despair; fear spoke plainly 
from every unnerved limb of her huge body; then wagon 
and victim plunged into the river. 

The cow stood up to her neck in water, until Hadley 


paddled up and released her, the other man steadying his 
friend’s canoe while he fumbled at the awkward knot. 
She almost overturned them both with her first free mo- 
tion; then she drank noiselessly, before scrambling up the 
bank to breakfast at that wide green table with its sweet 
Marrion WILCOX. 


food spread in long even rows. 





THe memory of Oliver Holden, the composer of that 
famous old hymn ‘‘ Coronation,” is to be honored at this 
late day by the erection of a tablet in the Unitarian church 
at Shirley, Massachusetts, where he was born in 1765. He 
died in Charlestown in 1844. 

—Some of the finest work of the late Richard M. Hunt 
was done upon private houses. That his talent inthis line 
was appreciated by the Vanderbilt connection is evident 
from the fact that he was architect of William K. Vander- 
bilt’s New York home at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-second 
Street, of George-Vanderbilt’s country place, Biltmore, 
in North Carolina, and of the Vanderbilt villas at New- 

rt. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s home, ‘‘ The Breakers,” was 
1is latest and in some respects his finest work. Mr. Hunt 
was a Knight of the Legion of Honor, and wasalso one of 
the ten Foreign Associates of the French Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. He was an honored member of several other 
foreign societies, among them being the Italian Society of 
St. Luke, which is said to be the oldest association of artists 
in the world. Mr. Hunt was one of the three foreign archi- 
tects admitted to this circle. In recognition of his Admin- 
istration Building at the World's Fair, he had recently re- 
ceived from Queen Victoria the gold medal of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 

—The late Marquis of Exeter, who was remarkable for 
his comeliness, was frequently instanced as an illustration 
of the physical benefit gained + emgage the blood of the 
aristocrat with that of the plebeian. e owed much of 
his attractiveness of person to his grandmother, the pea- 
sant girl, whose marriage and subsequent unhappiness 
anved as the suggestion to Lord Tennyson of his poem 
“The Lord of Burleigh.” Her eldest son was the father 
of the late marquis. { 
adame Deschamps, who claimed to have invented 
the preparation of chopped —— that gave its name 
to Julienne soup, has lately died in Paris at the age of 
ninety-four. She was the oldest of the Paris market-wo- 
men, and remembered the entrance of the allied troops 
after the battle of Waterloo. Under Charles X. and Na- 
poleon III. she supplied vegetables to the Tuileries. 

—Jonas Lie, the Norwegian novelist, whose works are 
now attracting general attention, proclaims proudly that 
to his wife is due much of his best work. Madame Thomna- 
sine Lie is an extremely intellectual woman, and is her 
husband's severest and most valued critic. 

—Count Jean Edward d’Aulby is the nobleman whose 
collection of old. masters, shown at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery, Fifth Avenue, has lately aroused discussion in art 
circles. The count came into possession of these treasures 
through an inheritance from his mother’s family, which 
is French. The names which he uses also came from this 
side of the house, although he himself is Italian by birth, 
belonging to the noble family of Borghetti. It is said 
that, through his French heritage and ancestry, Count 
d’Aulby can claim some of the oldest titles in France, of 
which there are very few representatives remaining. The 
earlier spelling of the name was Daulby. It is so spelled 
in an early edition of a book published by Smith Brothers 
of London, which contains a summary and account of 
many early artists, and particularly of Rembrandt. Ref- 
erence is made here to the Daulby catalogue, 1796, in a 
list of other famous catalogues, including those of Bartsch, 
1797, Gersaint, and De Claussin, 1824. His collection in- 
cludes examples of Murillo, Rembrandt, Franz Hals, Ve- 
lasquez, Raphael, and other names —_ famous, The 
count decided to exhibit his works here, hoping to dis- 

of some of~them in America. He has resided in 
Rew York, and is now further identified with American 
ony through his marriage to Miss Francesca Zunt, of 
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MOURNING FROCK FOR GIRL. 
T= little frock is of black Henrietta cloth. It is 
made with a short circular skirt and a waist which 
has a blouse front with two box-pleats down the middle; 
t round yoke is of French crape, surrounded with a 
pleating of the same, and the stock-collar and narrow 
folded belt with small chow are of the same 


FUR-TRIMMED AUTUMN GOWN 


See istrat 


on on page 


TT". model is of electric-blue cloth trimmed with black 

fox fur A narrow band of fur borders the flaring 
skirt lhe waist is plain at the back, pleated in at the 
m lle of the front, and enters the skirt under a belt of 
metal passementerie; it is fastened at the side. At the top 
is a e wi r blue velvet, the yoke round 


ut the front. The draped collar 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grau From 9 to 10 


Fig 
YEARS OLD 


2.—Crkpon Gown WitH CRAPE 
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on this side of the water even among men, and so the 
formation of women’s clubs for the pursuit of the sport 
was long left to Philadelphia in undisputed monopoly. 

About a month ago the members of the Staten Island La- 
dies’ Club at Livingston, who have been known in former 
years as skilful aud enthusiastic tennis-players, organized 
a women’s cricket club in connection with the older asso- 
ciation, Their pretty club-house, near which the annual 
fall tennis tournament is always held, is situated on the 
grounds of the Staten Island Cricket Club, so that they 
have had admirable facilities for learning the game. Most 
of the young women have been accustomed for some time 
to amuse themselves by playing with the boys during the 
morning hours when the course was open for practice, so 
they are not entirely without experience. 

The club has now about twenty-five members, and for 
the sake of having an opposition of forces they have 
formed themselves into two elevens, the Livingstons and 
the Richmonds, which play against each other. All, how- 


MOURNING COSTUMES 
Fig. 3 


COLLAR EMBROIDERY 


For pattern aud description see No, VIL on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 


ette is of broché shot silk in green, blue, and black, and is 
edged with fur; it is unattached at the left side of the 
front, and is hooked over, meeting at the middle under a 
metal clasp 


THE OUT-DOOR WOMAN. 


LTHOUGH many English women have long under 
i stood and played that country’s national sport, crick 
et, its adoption by their sisters here is of comparatively 
recent date. A few years ago at Philadelphia, which has 
always been regarded as the home of cricket in America, 
several women, sisters and friends of members of the Phil 
adelphia Cricket Club, decided to learn the game. They 
liked it so well that an eleven was soon formed among 
them, which met regularly for play. The idea was re- 
ceived with great favor, and at the present time there 
are two or three teams of Philadelphia women whose 
cricketing is said to be remarkably good. But, despite 
the fact that it has been played here in a small way for 
years, cricket has never attained widespread popularity 


ever, are primarily members of the Women’s Cricket Club, 
and should a match be arranged between this and any vis- 
iting organization, the best players on both elevens would 
be selected to compose a representative team. The Rich- 
mond eleven consists of Miss McNamee, captain; Miss Ad 
eline Robinson, Miss Bennett, Miss Harrison, Miss White 
house, Miss La Farge, Miss Schofield, Miss Taylor, Miss 
Mabel Taylor, Miss Sexton, and Miss Pendleton. The 
Livingston team includes Miss Heineken, captain; Miss 
West, Miss Boyd, Miss Scrymser, Miss Edith Scrymser, 
Miss Ross, Miss Mary Ross, Miss Dowlar, Miss Roberts, 
Miss Wemple, and Miss Edwards. 

Suits of white duck are the uniform of both elevens, 
the distinguishing features being the hat-band, neck-tie, 
and belt, which are red for the Richmonds and blue for 
the Livingstons. This simple costume is very picturesque, 
and the field of closely cropped, velvety turf presents a 
pretty sight when dotted over with the white figures and 
their brilliant dashes of color. 


As to their play, few of the women can be called really 
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CAPE TRIMMED WITH CRAPE 


good cricketers yet, but they are practising so assiduously 
that a constant improvement is apparent. 8. Lohman, 
the English cricket professional, is coaching them, and 
between his instructions and practice matches with the 
junior eleven of the Staten Island Club, composed of boys 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age, they have plenty of 
work. Miss Bennett, Miss Edwards, and Miss McNamee 
are perhaps the best bowlers in the club. They send 
pretty accurate balls, with a considerable degree of swift- 
ness, and are beginning to use the overhand delivery al- 
most entirely. The other day Miss Bennett made the fine 
record of bowling three wickets with three successive 
balls, and the batter being caught out on the next, she got 
a fourth wicket. Bowling is fatiguing work, and these 
girls show good powers of endurance in being able to con- 
tinue it with the same degree of excellence through a long 
inning. In batting, Miss Heineken, Miss Boyd, Miss Dow- 
lar, and Miss Robinson are relied upon to make a fair 
share of the runs. The two last mentioned are also the 


Fig. 4.—Hewnrretra-cLota Dress wir 
ENGLISH CRAPE. 

For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


best fielders in the club, and can catch and throw surpris 
ingly well. Stopping balls and sending them in quickly 
are the hardest things in the game for women to learn to 
do effectively, and fielding is apt to be their weakest point. 
The Staten Island girls, however, are determined to over 
come this. I have never seen balls thrown so far and with 
such good aim, or caught so cleverly, by women, as I did 
the other day while there. In face of their work, it looks 
as if the old joke regarding woman's inability to throw 
and hit anything must soon drop out of existence. 


Whether cricket is good as an exercise for women re- 
mains to be seen. The members of the club a:e naturally 
champions of their new game, and I can see no objection 
to it if a woman is strong, and careful not to play so lon 
as to exhaust herself. Any one who can play tennis anc 
not suffer from the effects of the exercise would be safe, 
it seems to me, in attempting cricket. Their experience 
in the older game is of great advantage to the Staten-Isl- 
anders, for they owe to it much of their agility aud 
strength. 

















MovurntnG BONNETS AND PARASOL 


There is a desire among many of them now to play 
against a picked Philadelphia team of women, and it is 
probable that a challenge will soon be issued for a match 
to take place next month. This confidence in their pow- 
ers speaks well for their enthusiasm, but it is doubtful 
whether they are wise in attempting thus early in their 
career a contest with players of so much experience. It 
would be strange if the Philadelphia women did not win, 
unless, as may be the case, they are somewhat out of 
practice. 


The annual encampment of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation, which has been held for the past two weeks at 
Biuff Point, Lake Ghamplain, was a thorough success, 
and, like each of its predecessors, has been pronounced the 
pleasantest on record. The tents were pitched on the 
lower end of the grounds, adjoining the Hotel Champlain, 
near enough to enable the campers to obtain supplies from 
the house, and thereby greatly lessen their housekeeping 
difficulties. There was a ‘‘ Squaw Point,” of course, for 
this has come to be the traditional title of the women’s 
camp, and it was full of the usual spirit of hospitality and 
good-fellowship 

One girl who is now very expert with the paddle re- 
ceived her first instruction in the art two or three seasons 
ago on Lake George. A long rope was made fast to the 
shore and to one end of the canoe, as a precaution against 
too aspiring ideas in regard to distance. Then the pupil 
donned a bathing-suit, for it is quite the regular thing for 
a beginner to be upset at least once or twice while learn 
ing to balance the sensitive craft. The particular girl in 
question, however, had been accustomed to rowing in nar 
row and cranky boats, and by exercising the greatest care 
in her movements she succeeded in mastering the swing 
of the double-bladed paddle without any mishaps. 

When an oarswoman takes up canoeing she almost in 
variably forsakes the old love for the new. There is 
more excitement about the Indian craft, and the great 
speed which can be attained with comparatively little 
exertion proves a strong attraction. Rowing brings a 
constant strain upon the muscles of the back and hips, as 
well as upon the arms, while the after effects of the wield 
ing of the paddle seem to be felt chiefly in the forearm, 
which does most of the work. The lightness of the canoe, 
of course, contributes largely to the ease with which it 
can be propelled, as does also the fact that it contains 
only one or at most two occupants. 

Apevia K. BRAINERD 


CAPE WITH CRAPE EMBROIDERY. 
See illustration on page 708. 

oo. cape for light mourning is of black Sicilienne 

trimmed with bands of silk embroidery on French 
crape. A band of the embroidery forms a flat appliqué 
border at the lower edge, and another is draped to outline 
a collarette about the shoulders. Long tabs covered with 
bands are at the front, edged with a ruffle of embroidery 
headed by a ribbon band and chour 


MOURNING BONNETS AND PARASOL. 


6h: hats illustrated above are all of English crape. 
The bonnet with the veil draped on it has a pointed 
front edged with milliners’ folds. A bow of crape loops 
is on the front, and behind this the veilisdraped. The veil 
is a yard and five-eighths long, with a wide hem at the 
lower and a narrow one at the upper edge. Only the left 
upper corner is draped on the bonnet, the rest of the top 
descending in winding folds which are tacked invisibly 
into place. A similar bonnet without the veil is shown 
below. Another small bonnet shown has a fluted front 
covered smoothly inside and out with crape; a spreading 
bow with two erect wired loops trims the front. A wide 
brimmed hat illustrated is covered smoothly with crape, 
and is trimmed with a spreading crape bow on the front 
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and a pair of chouz at the 
back. The parasol illus- 
trated is of dull black silk, 
made with a scalloped and 
pinked edge, which is bor- 
dered with a deep flounce 
of embroidery on French 
erape. 


COTTAGE FITTINGS 
AND FURNISHINGS. 
4 be very pretty and 

refined - looking wall- 
hanging of the library in a 
summer cottage is the pleas- 
ing result of the house- 
keeper's fancy-work. She 
had burlap of rather light 
quality cut into correct 
lengths for the wall, and 
then drew, with the help 
of a stencil, a scattering 
all-over pattern on each 
breadth. The design was 
then worked with coarse 
crochet cotton of a dark 
brown shade, that combined 
beautifully with the light 
yellowish tint of the bur- 
ap. The outline stitch 
used was the kind com- 
monly known as_ stem- 
stitch, done extravagantly 
long. After all the strips 
were finished, the selvages 


were joined by overhanding, and the material tacked to 

the wall at the ceiling and Shee, a line of furniture gimp 

ee | laid on to cover the tacks and give a workmanlike 
nish. 

Burlap of a better quality has been used with good ef- 
fect in both town and country houses. As a wall-cover- 
ing the material is laid on the wall over coarse Canton 
flannel, to give it a padded look, and then measured into 
seven-inch squares. On the corner of each square, or, 
more properly speaking, the intersection of the imaginar 
lines which form them, is set a small leather-headed nail 
resembling a button, thus giving the wall the effect seen 
in tufted carriage linings. 

In other cases the wall, covered with unlined burlap, 
is divided into large panels by single rows of brass-head- 
ed tacks, a line of the same defining a frieze, which may 
be left plain or ornamented with devices made of thickly 
studded brass nails in different sizes. In some rooms in 
other houses the burlap has been first fastened tightly to 
the walls and then decorated with bold splashes of gold 
paint, each dash being broadly shadowed upon one side 
with deep red. The result is a sort of Japanese effect, or, 
I should say, what we who are untravelled suppose to be 
so, which is very suitable for some rooms. On a wall 
thus embellished a fish-netting picturesquely draped will 
be an artistic substitute for a frieze. If the room is dark, 
acolor matching the burlap will be a good choice; red 
will be admissible if the ceiling is not too much in 
shadow. 

One of the belongings which seem more in place in 
oe homes than in city houses is a large rack for un 
framed engravings or photographs. It is made with up 
rights and supports, like a single-panel fire-screen ; in 
fact, in the model which suggests my description the 
brass frame for such a screen was purchased for the use. 
The central part was made of two squares of strong paste. 
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each covered with gray linen, and 
sewed together on the edges, in the 

on a large scale, that needle- book 

rs are made Ph upper part was work- 
ed with green silk in a narrow scroll pattern, 
following the edge Re ma hey one-third of 
the height, and all across the width, was a 
leaf or pocket to hold the pictures. The 
front of this piece was very beautifully em 
broidered with holly leaves In addition, a 
that on the upper part 
The pocket was sewed on 


board, 
both 

same way 
cove 


acro pattern like 
formed a border 


flatly, but if many pictures were to be ac 
commodated it would be necessary to add a 
pleating of doubled linen at the sides to al 
low of its opening in portfolio fashion. 

Since the stanch fabric known as denim 


has departed from its original, sole, and only 


blueness, and allowed itself to be represent 
ed in every color of the rainbow and every 
shade founded on those colors, it has become 


1 prominent factor in the house-furnishing 


of people of moderate means. Unfortunate 
ly the prevailing financial depression has 
miacte mpectiniosity more common than 


wealth of late. and economical suggestions 
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DISTRESSING 
DISEASES 


foun, She assures me the effect was strik- 

and agreeable. 

here is a revival of the grandmotherly 
fashion of working covers for seats and backs 
of drawing-room chairs. The Berlin wool 
patterns upon cloth or canvas, like those of 
our ancestors’ days, are the first choice. Hap- 
pily for our much-tried modern eyes, the fill- 
ing in is alw: sys done by profe sssional hands. 
In some cases the pattern is worked in single 
stitch before the piece is purchased, so the 
woman who has the credit of the work has 
simply the easy labor of doing the overcross 
stitching of the design. Covering the entire 
surface of the canvas with Gobelin or tapes- 
try stitch is an easier method, which also has 


| the sanction of antiquity, and which is per- 


are sure to be received with favor I have 
seen a whole sitting -room fitted up with 
denim of a tawny yellowish shade which in 
is more glossy material would be more like 
ld-gold The sofa, which was one of ‘the 
low luxurious affairs which emergency con 
verts int i bed on occasion, had a cover 
reaching he floor, of the denim, with a bor 
der made by running five rows of skirt braid | 
sround the edge The braid was brown, and 
the great supply of sofa pillows of assorted 
sizes which invited repose were all either | 
yellow with brown or brown with yellow 
decorations. The latter were of the simplest 
kind, being variously a lattice-work of wide 


braid, or rn followed with nar- 
s pattern of interlocked muf 
fin-rings worked in worsted, or triangles 
grouped similarly 

The portiéres were crossed by two stripes 


a simple patte 
row braid, or 


formed of three rows of brown skirt braid 
ibove a line of chrysanthemums worked in 
outline stitch. Below the flowers another 
triple line of braid was run. The stripe 
vhich was near the top was repeated about 
twelve inches from the foot of the portiére, 
making what is known as a dado stripe 
The only piece of sea-creen denim I have 


ever seen was in a portiére in an artist's stu 
dio, and over it fell straight lengths of dark 
er green fish-vet with charming effect 


Red denim with an embroidered pattern 


done with heavy black silk makesa very hand 
some sofa pillow. Embroidery insteel-blue 
silk is also effective upon red denim. But 
for summer cottages the reliable and original 
blue of the material, that has only lately pre 
sented new faces to us, has still a claim upon 
our consideration, as it never offends good 
and has the valuable quality of never 
seeming out of place, unless, of course, the 
surroundings are palatial 
As a cover for the 
the white 
shade 


taste 


table when 
denim of any 


dining 
cloth is not in use, 
appropriate to the situation is an 
admirable choice. Sage green with an em 
broidered border of thistles in the natural 
color, with their leaves, is to be commended 
A light Pompeiian red denim, with a conven- 
tionalized pattern wandering 
all over the surface in pink and dull green, 
is especially artistic. ‘The border for such a 
cloth may be a three-inch band of the wrong 
side of the material turned up like a hem, 
mitred at the corners and stitched down on 
the right side, with a brier-stitch vine done 


honeysuckle 


with green silk the color of the honeysuckle 
leave s 

Since writing the above a friend has de- 
ascribed to me a pretty sitting -room with 


bird's-eye maple wood- work, where the cur 
tains and upholstery were a light sea-green 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over Ofty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
suecem, It soothes the child, softens the yume, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the beet remedy for 
diarrhe Seld by droggiete in every part of the 
world Twenty-five cents a bottle. —{Ade,) 


FALSE ECONOMY 


ja practised by people who buy inferior articles of 
food The Gall Borden Eagle rand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. Jnfant Health ie the title of a 


Sent free by New 
New York.—{Ade.} 


ible pamphlet for mothers 


M ~- Condensed Milk Co., 
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haps not as trying to the worker's nerves as 
following out a more intricate design. There 
are stitches which are very easy of accom- 
plishment that are as pleasing as those that 
call for finer canvas and more elaboration, 
One, which probably has a name of its own, 
is seemingly modelled on a church window 
top, repeated all across the length, and shad- 
ed through many grades of the same color. 
Another, of which the name, basket pattern, 
is sufficient to make it recognizable, looks 
like a weaving of shaded ribbons, the effect 
being enhanced by an edge of embroidery 
silk added to each interlaced stripe. In all 
of these fancy designs better effect is given 
by using coarse canvas and taking the stitch 
over several threads of the canvas. Zephyr 
wool is the ordinary material for working 
these designs. An old authority says: ‘‘ First 
shrink your wool, lest later the damp of at- 
mosphere cause it to draw.” And a later ex- 
pert says, with a wisdom born of observation, 
**Put a little carbolic acid in the water you 


| shrink it with, to prevent the depredations 


of moths.’ 

In working patterns similar to those just 
mentioned there need be, according to pres- 
ent ideas, no counting of :hreads, for the 
pattern can be drawn with a pencil; in fact, 
I have heard it asserted that canvas can be 
bought which is already marked in blue 
lines, indicating the places to be pierced 
with the needle. There are very intricate 
directions in old books of fancy - work for 


| mounting canvas upon frames, to assist in 


lathlike 








keeping it smooth while the work is being 
executed; but if a worker finds this difficulty 
to encounter she can sew the canvas to four 
slats of bookbinder’s - board, tying 
the slats with twine at the corners to hold 
them in place. There was once a time when 
it was considered laudable to cover panels, 
and even larger wall spaces, with needle- 
wrought canvas, but times have changed 
since then. Mary C. HunGERFoRD. 
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BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
ne ae Alum,orany otheradulterant 
» YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 





The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
parted to the skin Pozzoni’s Powper, 
commends it to all ° 











See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if ar spend 10 
cents for a stick o 


Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tuomrson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 

Boxes, §0¢, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10c, Sample sent free on application. Address 


Dr.M. L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 














SKIN 


Instantly 
Relieved 


and Speedily 
Cured by 


Giticura ° 


Srrepy Curs Treatuent. — Warm 
baths, with Cuticurna Soap, gentle applications of 
Currcura (ointment), and mild doses of CuTicuna 
RESOLVENT (the new blood on oe r). 


Sold throughout the world. B: :F.Newperyr | hed 
Lendon. PorTrer ) toy hy inr.,Sole Props., Boston: 





Sanitary = n wy. 

* Packages 
D ia pe r Hermetically 
Cloth. 


ANTISEPTIC 
BLEACH 
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ABSORBENT 
DIAPER 


On Every Package. 


Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. + 


* 
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YPSILANTI scot 
UNDERWEAR 


The only sanitary underwear. 
Endorsed by physicians 
throughout the country. This 
is a good time to become ac- 
quainted with the merits of 
Ypsilanti—for 1895 you will 
find 


PRICES DOWN. 


Send forCatalogueand our new 
book entitled “ M/odern Under- 
wear, and How to Wear It.” 
They are free. 


HAY & TODD MFC.CO. 
YPSILANTI, MICH. 








The pin that won’t pin 
isn’t the Puritan Pin— 
sold by all who sell pins. 


If you can’t buy them at your store, send 
five 2 cent stamps to American Pin Co., 
Waterbury. Conn 





DOMESTIC ART AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in 
Sewin Dressmaking and Milliner ts | 
Household Art and Science, Cookery. F 
Economics, and Laundry. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMART cowns: 


any news - stat 
f VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten mt of them modish and effective. 
subscription of 3 months is had by | 
$1, “0 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 
VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 
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VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING.” 


Send for pomanies. showing labels and material, 


BIAS 


to the S H. & M. Co. 
‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


A Roll of Braid 


is a little thing, but there 

is a place in the world 
where they make a good 
many million rolls every 
year. It's a small place 

— its biggest boast being 
two capitals and the 
greatest braid factory on 
theearth. In fact, tosay 
*«Rhode Island,’’ is to 
think “‘Goff’s Braids.”’ No 
matter what part of the land 
you visit, there you find 
, Goff’s Dress Braids. 
Face your dress skirts 


, P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


























D el] with GOFF’S BRAID, 
e am © which is the best made. 
° aj] Sample roll, any shade, 

for four 2-cent stamps. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


DEAFNESS. #,!1640, Nolses, cuneo 


EARS grat cme 


So me combina at wager WE N.Y. "¥. Book of pros FREE 


SIX GOOD NOVELS. 


The Veiled Doctor. 
A Novel. By VARINA ANNE JEF- 
FERSON DAVIs. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


With the Procession. 

A Novel. By HENRY B. FULLER, 
Author of “ The Cliff-Dwellers,” 
etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


The Master. 


A Novel. By I. ZANGWILL, Au- 
thor of “‘ Children of the Ghetto,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


My Lady Nobody. 

A Novel. By MAARTEN MAAR- 
TENS, Author of “ An Old Maid’s 
Love,” etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The Martyred Fool. 


A Novel. By Davip CHRISTIE 
MURRAY. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. 


A Novel. By THOMAS HArpDy. 
New Edition. With Etched 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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THE NEW WOXAN’S OUTING 


DRESS. 


r rs the woman with a long memory there 

is something a little incongruous in the 
laundered collars and cuffs now worn with 
dainty shirt-waists of Swiss muslin. That 
delicate fabric is to her associated with the 
first party gown of the young girl, or with 
the frock worn at college commencements or 
‘* graduating exercises.” The festival dress 
in those days was always of ‘‘ snowy Swiss 
muslin,” and nothing stiffer than ribbons of 
white, pink, or blue could be worn with it. 
The hard, shiny collars and cuffs would have 
seemed utterly out of place. 

But now even the most artless girl grad- 
uate would not think of relying upon the 
‘‘snowy Swiss” for regular summer use. 
She would tell you that a single wear in the 
mountains or at the sea-side would reduce its 
fresh folds to absolute limpness. Is it really 
so much damper now than it was in the days 
of our mothers and grandmothers? Is it a 
change in the climate that has led our up-to- 
date girl to abjure diaphanous fabrics for 
summer wear, and to substitute for them 
ginghams and light woollens whose puffs and 
folds can be held in shape by firm inter- 
linings? 

There may come a day when a revulsion 
of feeling against the New Woman and the 
Tailor-made Girl will restore to popularity 
the sensitive, dependent young creature of 
the romances of the eighteenth century. This 
revised version of a Woman will doubtless 
be ‘‘ limp and cling,” and it is safe to prople- 
sy that she will dress to suit her part. But 
meanwhile the girl of the period—and a 
very delightful young person she is—plays 
tennis and golf, climbs mountains, rides a 
wheel, manages her own sail-boat, and does 
countless other things that oblige her to 
dress in a practical fashion. 

Her fondness for out-door sports has not 
robbed her of her taste for pretty frocks. 
She sees no reason why she should be a 
frump because she loves the open air, and 
she shows her sound good sense in nothing 
more than in the way in which she makes 
her chic gowns serviceable as well as stun- 
ning. When she goes sailing she puts a 
serviceable interlining in the skirt of her 
smart yachting frock, because she does not 
wish to be a limp horror the rest of the trip 
if a big wave should happen to break at 
close quarters She knows, this sensible 
girl, that even if she is drenched her gown 
will regain its stiffness as soon as it is dry. 
She will only have to hang the frock up in 
the sunshine or near a stove, and if she has 
been careful to buy a serge that will not 
spot with salt water, the gown will be not 
one whit the worse for its shower-bath. 

Her mountain costume is not interlined with 
crinoline or canvas, because she knows that 
the insidious dampness of evening would 
take all the stiffness from these, while the 
cheap substitute for good linings would melt 
like brown paper in a basin of water 

It is not only the mountain -climber and 
the wave-crossing young woman’ who dis- 
plays sound common-sense. The girl of 
quieter tastes, who finds golf and tennis 
her most exciting occupations, uses a fabric 
which enables her to play in the cool of the 
dewy morning or of the Mhisty evening with 
out fear of limp skirts and flabby sleeves. 

The blue flannel frock that she dons for 
lounging on the sand or lying in a hammock, 
the last season's skirt she has had made over 
to wear with a shirt-waist on fishing excur- 
sions, where really nice garments would be 
out of place, all have a freshness of fold 
they would utterly miss without the crisp 
interlining that gives a touch of elegance 
even to an inexpensive or half-worn fabric. 
Lacking this, they would have the dowdy, 
ill-made look that is the especial abhorrence 
of any woman who aspires to be well-dressed. 

The girl who rides a wheel defies fashion 
so far us to refuse balloon sleeves when on 
her machine, and to find comfort in a sweater 
or a shirt-waist. But she has not risen yet 
to a contempt of the “hang” of her skirt. 
She does not line it to the belt, for it would 
be too warm as well as too stiff when worn 
over bloomers or equestrian tights. But she 
does face it with a heavy quality of inter- 
lining, and mounts her wheel secure in the 
knowledge that even a high breeze and the 


motion of the bicycle will not unduly flutter 


or derange her skirt. 


| 
The women who have made the great mis- 


take of using cheap substitutes for well- 


known articles, pressed upon them by ill- | 


informed clerks, are too ready to include all 
interlinings in one condemnation. But there 
is one interlining that is not injured by 
dampness or even by drenching. This is 
Fibre Chamois. The doubter may make a 
practical test of this by plunging a piece of 
it into a basin of water, and then, without 
squeezing it or wringing it, let her spread it 
to dry. When it is perfectly dry it will be 
as firm and as elastic as before its immersion. 
It will neither become flabby and limp, nor 
stiff and rustling, for it contains no starch or 

lue that dissolves when wet. In the mak- 
ing it has been submitted to a chemical proc- 
ess that has removed all glutinous substance. 
All that is demanded for it when it is used 
as an interlining is that, should it become 
damp or wet, it may be let alone. If the 


= containing it is hung up with or- 

inary care, the Fibre Chamois at least will 

be none the worse for the wetting. 
Cunistixg Teruuxe Henrnict. 





Absorbs Like a 
Sponge. 


AW ORNS 







ress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


The Only 
«New 
Remedy 


, 
Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 








odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 





soothing, healing antiseptic 


for scalding, chafing, and all 
skin irritations of Infants or 
Adults. 








Shields and powder at all notion 
keep the powder. 
mailed for She, 


counters. All druggists 
Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 
PAPI DIO 


For this Nainsook 
Dress. as pointed 
yoke of hemstitched 

ucks, and one inser- 
tion in centre. Full 
sleeves and neck 
trimmed with ruffle 
of fine embroidery. 
Sizes6 mos. roar. 
A good illustration of we, 
the advantage of clothing children, where 
their outfitting isthe special business. By 
postage paid, 5 cents extra, 


Over 700 Illustrations of 
Things for Children. 


There is probably no publication of more 
interest to mothers who are unabie to visit our 
establishment than our new catalogue. Mailed 
on receipt of stamps for postage—4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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A Request. — Readers of Harper's 
Bazar will please mention the paper when answer- 
ing advertisements contained therein 





Hair Cloth Crinoline 


For Puffed Sleeves 





cool, and resilient. 


substitutes will. 


take no other. 


For Skirts, ask for 


7) 
Sr sr 





ere 





and Flare 
Skirts it is unexcelled, always keep- 
ing its shape, besides being light, 
Hair Cloth will 
not break or crush; imitations and 
Look for the trade- 
mark (Horses) when buying, and 


10/4, 14/4, 10/5, oY 98/3 
For Sleeves, ask for 170/3, 84/3, 146/3, or 200/4. 


Ask your dealer for ours. 


It Stands Alone 


in more than one sense of the word. 
The stores are full of imitations and substitutes advertised to 
be cheap, but really expensive in the end. 
Ladies and dressmakers, however, who are particular regarding 
the set of their gowns recognize the value and lasting qualities of 
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Cuaries E. Pervear, Agent. 


We sell none at retail. 
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bian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


The Twin Restoratives 
—sleep and 


pNHEUSER-BUscy,. 


Beauty, health and vigor come from drink- 
ing this palatable tonic. The blood is made 
brisk; the appetite sharpened. Taken 
before retiring it induces refreshing 
slumber. It is full of the nourish- 
ment needed by nursing mothers. 


To be had at ail 
Druggists’ and Grocers’. 
Prepared by 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
> BREWING ASS’N, 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


> 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored 


booklets and other reading matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. has awarded to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Ass’n. the disputed Highest Score of award with Medal and Diploma of the World’s Colum- 


— s 








Standard goods of the world. 


ishable color. Perfect in make. SATISPA 





Friesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., exatixo! 


Made of the finest Silk and best Australian Wool. Pure dye. Imper- 
CTORY WEAR GUA 5 


Makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & O60.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 


BRADFORD, 
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Empire Fans 
Japanese hand-painted in beau- 
tiful designs ; narrow fold, fancy 
sticks. 

ln ordering by mail please 
state whether figure or flower 
decorations are preferred. 


9-inch 12-inch Ll-inch 12-inch 
c. 55e. Tbe. $1.00, 


paid, for above prices 
Stamps accept Send for Vantine’s Tea- 

k, free. A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


oenold 
Constable K Co 


Camel’s -Hair 


Chudda Shawls, 
75° to $3.50 each. 


Worth from $2.00 to $10.00. 


Droadevey RK 19th ét. 


By mail, postage 
ed. 








Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and 
Fast Color 












Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color, 


Manufactured by 


MERCFR ST., N.Y. 
S&S 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 


Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 


Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retail- 
ers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Twenty different 
styles of corsets and waists. 
Send for price-list. 


Featherbone Corset Co.. Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. 
@ @ 
Gommit fo Memory 


the best things in Prose and Poetry, always includ- 
ing good Songs and Hymns. It is surprising how 
little good work of this kind seems to be done in 
the Schools, if one must judge from the small num- 
ber of people who can_ repeat, without mistake or 
omission, as many as Three good songs or hymns. 


Clear, Sharp, Delinite, 


and accurate Memory work is a most excellent 
thing, whether in School or out of it, among ali ages 
and all classes. But let that which is so learned be 
worth learning and worth retaining. The Franklin 
Square Song Collection presents a large number of 


Old and Dew Songs 


and Hymns, in great variety and very carefully 
selected, comprising Sixteen Hundred in the Hight 
Numbers thus far issued, together with much 
choice and profitable Reading Matter relating to 


Music and Musicians. In the complete and varied 


Gable off Contents, 


which is sent free on application to the Publishers, 
there are found dozens of the best things in the 
World, which are well worth committing to mem- 
ory; and they who know most of such good thin 
and appreciate and them most, are ly 
ey ee best ed: ie in any country. 
They have the best result lucation. For above 
Contents, with sample pages of Music, address 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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CATHOLICISM 


She, “1 NEVER COULD GIVE MY HEART TO BUOH A FLAT. As Jim.” 


He. ** No. 


A HAPPY MAN. 
<ina,a worthy and hospitable stockman, lives in 
yte part of Volusia County, Florida, several miles 
anywhere elae Being at his, place one day, I 
the following conversation between the mastéer 
e honse and a tourtet 
Tovnwr. “This is Volusia County, is it not, Mr 


K. “ Yea, sir 
ywvnuet. * What district are you in?” 
K. “I dan'no’." 
ner, “Who is your magistrate? 
ere?" 
K. “I dun'no’.” 
“ How te that?” 
K. “ Well, you see, I don’t have no neighbors, 
amd so | don't never have no trouble.” 
Toonwr. ‘‘ What school district are yoo in, then ?” 
. K. “I dun'ne’. I hain't got no children, so I 
2ave no bother "bout school.” 
rounswr. ‘* Well, then, what voting precinet are you 


Ma. K. “I dun'no 

Tovamr. ‘‘ Where do you vote at the elections 7” 

Me. K. “I don't . 

Tovnwr (admiringly) 
do ali the time?” 

Ma. K. “I stays at home and takes care of my mo- 
ther and minds my own business,” 

Toorwmr. ‘' Mr. King, you are a happy man!” 

Hewny H. Hannison 


Who holds 


RIST 


never vote. 
“Never vote! Whatdo you 


A MUSICAL CONDUCTOR. 


THE 


WAIL OF THE BLASE MAN. 


THE BRART OF A SUMMER GIKL LIKE YOU WAS MEANT FOR AN APARTMENT-HOUSE.” 


CORRELATIVE 


Tommie was looking oyer the puzzle column of 
his paper. One of the questions waa,“ How can you 
put down nine strokes in such a way that their total 
shal) represent one ?” 

“Ho! That's easy,” said he. 
about the size of one epankin’.” 

a 

“ Raggey, for a tramp, youse is de best-bebaved feller 
1 ever met.” 

“ It's business, Doaty. 
no hot water. 


“Nine strokes is 


I ain't anxious to get into 
Fact ia, 1 hate water of all kinds.” 
——_—~.—__- 


** And you really claim that you can summon ghosts 
into your presence ?” 

_ tainly.” 

“Prove it.” 

“T will.” 

He summons a ghost. 

“ Bat—l don't see anything.” 

“Nor 1. Bat 1 summoned one just the same. I 
didn't say I could make him come.” 


ee 
Vanpam (stranded at) Southern hotel). “Look here, 
waiter, what is thise—ah—very peculiar entrée ?" 


Hamoow, “ Extray,sah. Dat's an extray. Weallaz 

hab stewed tripe on Thursday.” 
_o———— 

That was a remarkable instance of devotion to which 

an ltalian.journal referred some time ago, wherein a 
hasband, on hearing that his wife 
looked her best in mourning, com- 
mitted suicide that she might have 
an opportunity to wear it. 


———— 


“They say that Patti ie at last 
losing her voice.” 

“Too bad. Why doesn't she 
sing into a phonograph and pre- 
serve it?” 

__—2>———_ 


Dora. “Mr. Spooner says he al- 
ways feels like a fieh out of water 
when he is with me.” 

Cona.. “Then . you've 
him, have you ?” 


hooked 


I've travelled o'er the continent; I've travelled o’er the sea; 

I've tasted San Franciscan joys, and those of Napoli; 

I've set my eyes on pieadores and baile in sunny Spain; 

I've fiehed the restless Restigouche, and hunted moose in Maine; 


I've mounted many an Aipine height; on glaciers I have slid; 
T've jamped from crags to other crags, like any chamois kid; 
I've cycled o'er the road# of France; I've siedded o'er the snow, 
Along with sundry yelping dogs whose breed was Esquimau ; 


I've yachted on Long Island Sound; I've swnm the Hellespont; 
I've climbed the lofty pile of Cheops, the hills of old Vermout; 


I've done my Paris through and through, and ever 


London nook 


I know as well as any man or woman's known a book. 


On Afric’s shores I've wandered, from Algiers down to the Cape; 
I've ewong from Congo trees as free and careless as the ape; 


I've done - the 


And yet—I wonder why it is? 


vast Yosemite, and no one lives who can 
Point out a «pot I have not seen in China or Japan. 


I've never known the joy, 


Nor can I ever know it now, that’s felt by my small boy 
When at the dinner-time he comes, with hungry, eager eyes, 


PROOF OF GENIUS. 
Finer Poet. “I think Thomson's Seasons is the 


“Wad colts ever’ 6 Uiemein’ ined on 
spring, and be managed to get it published.” 


—_a— 


In spite of all his success, I don't think that Mr. 
cru? ie na cl 
= y not 
“ He seems to lack polish.” 
ee 


Mars, Bernam. “I 80 tired of doing honse-work. 
I do wish you would let me come down to the store 
and keep your books.” 

Benuam. “ You never could be a bookkeeper.” 

Mas. Bewnamu, “ Why not?” 

Bennam. “A bookkeeper has to make a monthly 
statement, and you make yours daily.” 

_ oo 

“I understand that Great Britain imports about 
$5,000,000 worth of apples every year.” 

“I don't believe it. If that were true, her popula- 
tion would double up so rapidly they'd be crowded 
into the sea.” 

—— 


. Ien't this coat too big for me?” he asked of the 
tailor. 

“It ia, sir,” replied the enterprising clothier; “ but 
I am something of a phrenologist, and I can foresee 
that it will not be long before you are a big man.” 


Seared Tear arias proce hp 
with great gravity by 
called suicide, bekase he didn’t mean to k’ 
it wasn’t ‘ visitation of God,’ bekase he waen’t strock 
by spa ; he didn’t die for want of. breath, for he 
hadn’t anything to breathe with ;:it’s plain he didn't 
know what be was about, so I shail bring in—died for 
want of common-sense.” 
—_— 

“ Were you at the Féte of the Flowers?” 

% and I was knocked senseless, One man pelted 
me roses, forgetting to remove them from the 
flower-pots,” 


“Did you have any trouble with your Freneh when 
you were in Paris?” 

“No; I understood: my French well enough, but 
those measly Parisians didn’t. They had all the 
trouble.” 

Tux Riva. “Her complexion is really light and 
bioteliy, as you would see, if you saw her in the sun 
without a parasol.” 

Tue Morvat Fann. “ Ab, well. 


It can only be a 
difference of a shade more or less,” 


TRAMPING A LA MODE, 


* Depn't Doren. vou NEVER TO COME HERE AGAIN 7” 
“| HOPE YOU WIL. PARDON ME, MADAM, BUT IT 18 THE FAULT OF MY SFORETARY; HE MAS NEG- 
LEOTED TO STRIKE YOUR NAME FROM MY OALLING-LisT.” 


THREE NEW WOMEN AND ANOTHER. 


“* IC 1 do say it, father, we've got three of the smartest 
girls in the country!” 

As she spoke, Mre. Oldkind’s eyes beamed with 
pride and pleasure behind her gold-rmmmed glasses, 

“They are smart,” her husband admitted withont 
any perceptible reluctance, “ but what put that idea in 
your head, mother ?” i 

“Mrs, Smipsou was speaking about them ; me i 
‘ Why,’ says she,’ Mrs. Oldkind,’ says ahe,* your dangh- 
ters are thore New Women everybody's talking about 
now. There's Mary studying to be a doctor at a medi- 
cal college, and Martha hard at work in a law school, 
and Abigail prominent in woman suffrage and temper- 
ance reform. If they aren't New Women,’ says she, 
‘I'd like to know who the New Women are, anyway ?’” 

“ Yes, they're New Women all right enough,” he 
said, reflectively. ‘* By-the-bye, Mary wrote me to-day 
asking for fifty dollars for a special course in some- 
thing or other with a long Latin name.” 

* What astudent she is! But I'm afraid she'll work 
too hard. She's so ambitious!” said the anxious mo- 
ther. 

“She wants to take everything in sight, that’s cer- 
tain. Let me see, Martha’s expense check is due to- 


morrow, isn't it? It was a hundred dollars last time, 
and | don't suppose it has fallen off any, has it 7” 

“It's only-a hundred, father, because she won that 
scholarship, you know, from all those men. She's a 
New Woman, every inch of her, is Martha!" 

“1 received a letter from Abigail to-day, too,” he con- 
tinned. “She says she will be up at the capital a week 
longer on that temperance legislative committee, and 
she thinks she can worry along on twenty-five dollars 
if I will send it.” 

“ She's doing a wonderful work, Abigail is,” the mo- 
ther said, proudly. ‘They're all deing wonderful 
work, They're New Women through and through, 
every one of them. I tel! you, father, the men of the 
country must wake up, or these New Women will be 
ahead of them in everything. Just think, there's Abi- 
gail up there at the capital now introducing bill=»—just 
think of it!—introducing bills! There's a New Wo- 
man for you—introducing bills in the Assembly !” 

** Yes, mother,” her hushand said with a sigh, as he 
added a little column of figures he had jotted down 
before him, “‘ these New Women are wonderful crea- 
tures. They can introduce bills all right, but when it 
comes to paying ‘em, there's nothing perceptible the 
matter with the Old Man!” 

Eagie H. Eaton. 


And sees upon the table set a pair of pampkin pies. 


Oh, would I might be young again to taste that joy of his! 
There's nothing in the wide, wide world so likened unto blies, 
I'd give a decade of my days if 1 could learn the art 

Of finding heaven bound within a simple piece of tart! 


HIS TAKING WAYS. 


“Wat age THOSE YounceTeRs LAventne at, Grace?” 


“O88, NOTHING, ONLY YOUR BROTHER HAS 816 KODAK ProUrTED aT MoLLIf, AND SHE REMARKED THAT SIR NEVER COULD RESIST HTS 
TAKING ways.” 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


A QUESTION OF ATMOSPHERE. Highest of all in Leavening Strength — Latest U. S. Gov't Report No lamp is good without 
AID a mother one day, very wearily: *‘I P 


am worn out with responsibility. Ev- ¢ its own chimney. 
erything J do may be the wrong thing for The “ Index to Chimneys” 
my children; everything I fail to do may . ‘ 
hurt them and hinder their development. tells what chimney is made 
Sometimes, with the poor passionate mother 


whom Zangwill describes so finely in 7’he for every lamp or burner in 
Master, | feel inclined to ‘ throw up the po- | une 


sition.’ Not to destroy myself—far from it; | P 
but to stop living every hour of the day with Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
my children’s welfare as a direct and imper- | P s 

ative object; to stop watching every word ABSOLUTELY PURE Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


they say, and tep they take, and ev- 
vey say, and every step they take, and e Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


ery breath they draw. I have very little . tee : ’ ~ ~~ 
comfort with my children, yet | love them | VY, OE OF  — 1 = = 
to distraction ” 5 ‘ 
‘ Yea.” answered © wise old woman, who | By The Sea, Lake or River, In Camp, Houseboat or Cottage, 
had placidly played the part of listener to 
this monologue — ‘‘ yes, dear, I've noticed 
that you have a hard time of it; and certain- 
ly the children, poor things, have not an 
easy one. Children never have an easy time Ext: act of BEEF 
when their parents regard them chiefly as | 
clay to be moulded, as instruments to be 
played upon. The fortunate children are eget : : : : 
those who are brought up with a large ad- need it wherever you go. If you get chilled or exhausted, a cup 


e 
e 

mixture of wholesome neglect.” of Bouillon made from the Extract is the best thing you can take. ° REFRESHES B rai n 
** But, dear lady,” said the mother, ‘‘am I os 








Supplies the means of improving many a meal. You are sure to 





to pass over Harry’s quarrels with Ned, and Armour & Co., Chicago. @| !ndorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


Ned's tale-telling, and Leila’s gusts of rage, e SOLD BY DRUGGISTS anD GROCERS, 


‘ister’s tendency to be late ow AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
“wanna bimeths,| wy a 8 a a2 we =| Sant F168, aren atau” 
; —— Fai e| 2 el 


in conduct? They ought to be admirable; | 
@ @| MARIANI & CO,, 52 West 15th St., New Yours. 1@ @ 


| Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, é 
they’ve been reproved enough; but they have 

















a happy faculty of forgetting even punish Odors from Perspiration, 
ment. I wish I could be a trifle easier and 


less anxious about their morals and man- Speedily Relieved by 


of absorption, of imitation, of unconscious 
assimilation, you would have fewer moments 
of sorrowful uncertainty. Your own gen- 


** It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 
eral temper, your face, your a the pret- its use is really delightful.”—Journal of Health, N. Y. 
ty gowns you wear, the gay little songs you | * 
sing, and the stories you tell at twilight, the All Druggists, or PACKER MPG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. as 
tender brooding that is never absent from or) : os 7 
your loving heart and from your manner, | ; . iad ile! ARB a in 42% D2 +4 PF a t * ul } 
these are the things which educate your chil- | ‘ ‘ bBo =< Be : “ 
dren. They resist positive orders, and are = Pia 6 % ay > } ) POT) 
sometimes rebellious in their hearts when | ae . . ; ia ! j 
commands are given brusquely and enforced | bs ” j J Je i 


4 
; 
7p . 
with sternness, but no child resists the sun- | Tk 4 . \ erg AVY Vn “ f 
shine. Praise is worth more than blame in | ' ” © wv “s x ALM Vi nt \ , O £ Cc t t 1 I £ 


ners,’ + 
“If,” said the other,‘‘ you could only re- Packer ~ ; r a 
alize that home training is largely a question 


An invaluable companion in the woods." — Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 





. 


bringing up our little ones, and reward out- 9] 5) We i) \ j AVASLA-A\ 
weighs penalty. Look at the children of our | : . ; e, . : 
friends the Blossomsons, for example. They vi i <> ) 
seem to do only what they please. Hilde- | . » Pe, / ¥. u 1 n t h e 
garde Blossomson marshals her little flock | } ‘ : >» heal ay pe p 
and takes them to the garden, and they play é Nel a j , ey ay J 
aud read and romp till their mother calls f ‘ 
them in; they are always happy, healthy, wer es - 
and good heir life is an unfolding in a 7 ro ~ . 
sweet sunny realm, the result of contact with r m O I n | n 1S 
good influences, of a refined and charming | % 
household life—in short, of atmosphere.” » . 
The mother sighed. ‘I never could be so | . ' 
careless as Mrs. Blossomson, and my chil > Ne bat 
dren are not so gentle by nature as hers. ° A 1n OO SOa 
There is Harry pushing Ned down and tak- 7 ° 
ing away his drum. Harry! Harry!” she ‘ . y 
cried, ‘‘ stop that instantly, or I'll call you . 
into the house!” b ’ . Yims ie ea 
The wise old woman smiled and sighed. q's ‘ f eG Ly. ' 
There is no hope for the mother who rules SY i WtRE EGER"; 
by threatening, and in whose vocabulary ‘‘ or . : . ARE a 
I'll do so” has a fixed place. But it takes / 3 2 
half a lifetime for those who have in their : “f*) 
hands the training of the next gencration to . ' - f 4 YSTA L SOR od 
find out just how to do what ought to be 
done, to learn to adjust nicely the balances 
between the mistakes of inexperience and 
the wilfulness of perverse intentions. The 


blunders of parents are among the saddest Everlasting. 





things in life—all the sadder that the conse- 
quences of such blunders are often far-reach- 


irreparable + ° For over fifty years the 
— — angen H aviland China favorite of Europe. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Refreshing. delici and softening to the 

It isi Lathere freely ; lasts long. ‘Preterred 

t is important to buyers that they should -be ued om Dd eatuy Bilow 


informed that the only ware that has y MARSHALL PIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 
y nat has always been known Sateno, A. 
as Haviland China is marked under each piece: dak Sor Wan. Ringer's Mizvens Forfames, 


zr | <jland 
IVORY | STimoges 
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quan q 
Oo White China. On Decorated China. Heo pelt 


maCy Acar 


So AP | one £3 Dy [SAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 
Elisabeth R. Scovil in her book, BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


sg Alber mrasnpiee -200 Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for Young People. IIl’d. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


mends the use of Ivory Soap for A volume of poems which are wholly suitable for children’s reading, and which will be quite as welcome to the children’s 
bathing infants, andsays: ‘‘There mothers. There is a womanly touch which will win for Mrs. Sangster hundreds of admirers —J. Y. 7imes. 


. : : , ‘ A volume of ballads and lyrical pieces for young people by an author who never tires her readers. ... All are of high 
is no particular virtue in Castile | quality.—PAsladelphia Bulletin. 


: The verses in this collection are excellent ; all of them are sweet and rhythmical. . . . Poetry like this is delightful ; it pleases 
Soap, we has ae Seen — and educates, charms and inspires, “ Little Knights and Ladies” will meet with a hearty welcome.—Srooklyn Standard-Union. 
crated to this purpose 


The PaocTER & Gamat Co., OwW'n. Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


TIGERS ON THE TRACK—AN INCIDENT ON AN EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 


Drawn By JouN CuaRLTon FRoM A Sxetcn By L. TRELYVEN CrEeoLe.—(See Pace 716.) 





SUPPLEMENT. HARPER’S BAZAR 


A GAME OF CHEssS. 


EnGRAVeD sy Cn. Bavbe rroM THe Picture sy Lesxeb, BXHIBITED iN THE CHAMP DE Mars Sarton, 1895. 





GERS ON 


See til 


THE TRACK. 


i#tration on page Tl4 


CURIOUS tiger story was told recently 
in at 


Indian newspaper of an adventure 


A 


which had just then befallen the Bombay and | 
| architect 
| the 


East Indian Rail 
prised a couple of 
tiger cubs that bad been amus 

Phey showed 
they knew the 
the train to a nbicety cantered 
mt of the engine for a couple 
of h indred yards or so, and then turned 
off to the right and left. It should, how- 
ever, be mentioned that the trial of pace was 
scarcely a fair one, as the train was going up 
incline at the time. There would 
been nothing surprising in such an in 
cident in the old days, when the route lay 
through untraversed jungles and more tigers 
were seen than the engine-drivers cared for; 
but in these days of thriving stations the cry 
of the tiger is no longer common, and the 
sight of animals so near to flour- 
ishing towns is one to be remembered, if only 
for its rarity 


Calcutta mail-train on the 
way The engine Sur 
good - sized 
vemselves on the track 
slarm, but, just as if 
1 of 
slong in fr 


a sleep 


nave 


one of these 


HOUSES 
I11.—ROOMS 


FOR HOMES. 
AND CLOSETS 


a: present the house plan is usually be- 
n at the wrong end, the design for 
the exterior first chosen, 
terior ars being 
the limits thus set 


veiling 
angements 


and the in 
made as best they 
very much as if 
ild have to conform to his shell, 
the shell’s adapting itself to the 

nimal within 
The floor plan should be the one first 
chosen The rooms we shall require, how 
they shall be placed in relation to each other, 
what shall be their dimensions, and how they 
shall be best provided with light and air, the 
means of communication and proper places 
for furniture 
sorts are indispensable 


are all of them points 
which, in bui 


ding a house fora family home, 
attention, not in preference to, 
but in precedence of the consideration of ex- 
ternal effect. Not that the latter is not of as 
much importance, but that it comes later 
To build a house which shall have a fine 
exterior, yet without sacrificing any desir 
e feature of its interior, is undoubtedly a 
r ficult problem for the architeet, but to do 
this is his urs is to sée that none 
of ¢ needs are forgotten, and of 


needs we are ow®elves the 


should claim 


business 
yur absolute 
idual 
judages 

In all city and most suburban houses the 
place for the kitchen and its de pendencies Is 
necessarily in the basement In houses built 
in the open country it becomes al 
ways p and in most cases desirable, to 
the first floor Where the 
ypes rapidly away at the rear of the 
Lie advantages of both may be com 

In such situation a basement- 

may have perfect light and easy 
from without, while the first floor may 
entirely free for the family living 


our indiv 


best 


howe ver 
masible 
have them on 


round sk 


chen 
cCess 
be left 


rooms 


The question of dimensions is one of the 


utmost importance lo an owner who has 
had experience in building it always 
seems that he can save money by contracting 
Bo he but he loses far more 
yne cannot afford a house 
ugh to contain all the rooms for 

may imagine one has use, and 
them of reasonably wide dimen- 
will be much better to economize on 
the number of the rooms than on the size of 
each, One large room is worth more for all 
pleasurable purposes than three small ones, 
and is also more healthful 


space 

than he 
large en 
which 


can 
grins If « 


one 
have 


81008, | 


stil 


Architects having an eye to general effect | 


and the various social functions which help 
to produce it will usually provide the princi 
pal rooms of the house with ample means of 
communication, but if they do not think of 
this the owner should do so, and should alsu 
not forget that all rooms are the better fo: 
more than onc means of ingress and egress 
Within the last few years a few architects 
have begun to remember that in houses it i- 
and even necessary to use furni 
ture, and that this is not usually desired to 
fill all the floor space; but there was a long 
period during which this apparently obvious 
fact did not seem to have occurred to them 
It no doubt requires skill to so arrange the 
floor plan that cach room shall have its re- 
quired doors, windows, and fireplace, and 
yet have space for all the cabinets, book 
cases, lounges, tables, easy-chairs, musical 
instruments, sideboards, desks, wardrobes, 
bedsteuds. and bureaus which are desired in 
parlors, libraries, dining and bed rooms, but 
as before remarked, to do this is a part of an 
architect's business, and in so far as it is neg 
lected he has fuiled of his duty to his client. 
A friend tells me that the house in which 
lives built for her while she was 
absent in Europe. The architect thought he 
had provided for every want, and was per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of his labors 
There is a painting 
a library for the 


customary 


she 


was 


room for the artist sisters, 
student brother, a sitting 
room, a dining and abundant bed- 
rooms for the family and its probable guests 
lt is entered by a wide hall passing between 
the two front rooms and turning behind one 
of them 


room, 


rise. ‘The house is spacious and pleasant, 





| to attic. 
| The 


| the long dark passages between front and 
rear 


and what conveniences of all | 


| out the 


| up her gown with the other; or 
| ened perceptibly 


| still 


n such a way as to afford a shel- | 
tered place for the broad and easy stairs to | 
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| with the airy and hospitable look always im- 


parted by breadth of halls, a wide veranda, 
and a “front door in the middle.” But m 

friend had hardly glanced at the sunny well- 
windowed rooms before she saw two de 
ficiencies which had never occurred to the 
It was—like the house 
late Charles O’Conor at Nantucket— 
without a single closet, and moreover there 
were no places for furniture. “* Luckily,” 
said my friend, ‘‘ we are none of us pianists, 


for there is not a spot in the house, saye in | 
a piano | 


the very centre of a room, where 
could stand without interfering with a door, 
a window, or a fireplace. There is not in 
any room a spot where a bed can stand with- 
out rendering at least one window useless, 
while facing the direct light of another. 
The case is almost 
articles of furniture.” 


Women are derided for their devotion to | 


closets, but it is like that of the cavalryman 
to his horses devotion with a substantial 
reason for its existence. Closet-building, 
like stair-building, should be made an es} 

cial study, and preferably by women, for it 
is they who use them most, and best appreci 
ate both their necessity and the idiotic way 
in which many of them are at present con 
structed. In a number of houses lately 
erected in New York city the builder points 
with special pride to the number and size of 
his closets. There are at least three closets 
for every member of a possible household 
large enough to fill the house from basement 
But instead of being a convenience 
most of them are but added inconveniences 
larger number of them open only upon 


bed rooms, and were it not for gas 
would be as dark as the proyerbial ** Deb 
orah’s pocket.” Beneath eagh “closet are 
three, and in some cases four, dfawers, of 
about twelve inches in depth, aud all so 
shallow that one has to be very careful in 
drawing them out sufficiently farto put any- 
thing in: lest they tumble upon one’s feet. 
Above the drawers rise shallow hanging 
closets, wherein hooks are thickly placed at 
a height of about nine feet from the floor. 
When reminded that the arms of the aver 
age woman would hardly be long enough to 
enable her to hang her gowns upon them, 
the builder suggested that she might pull 
drawers beneath in such a way as 
to form a flight of steps te enable her to 
reach the closet floor, where she could cling 
with one hand to the door while hanging 
—be bright- 
she might use a steplad 
Assenting that this was better, though 
not a precisely Satisfactory thing to 
have to do several times daily, we were 
triumphantly shown the rows of narrow 
shelves rising above the hangivg closets 


der 


These might prove useful as places in which | 


to pack away winter things in summer, or 
the reverse. for one 
stepladder twice a year, but in this 
things could find space upon them. 

The 
butler’s pantry. Here were more 
than were ever likely to be needed—four rows 
of four drawers each, and above them shelves, 
of which the lowest was four and a half feet 
from the floor, rising to within a few inches 
of the ceiling, which was fourteen fect high. 
For all practical purposes not more than 
three of these shelves could be used to any 
advantage. The rest is simply space to col 
lect dust and spiders. Between the house 
with no closets and one with too many, and 
those ill arranged, the choice would stil] lx 
the latter, but there is no heed of going to 
either extreme 

HELEN EvertTson SMITH. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IT MAKES HOME BRIGHTER 


The last glow of sunlight at the 
close of ‘‘ wash day,” falls on a 
cheerful home where Sunlight 
Soap is used. The washing’s done 
and at evening the housewife is 
fresh, bright and light-hearted, 
because Sunlight p washes 
clothes so easily, so quickly, with- 
out rubbing and scrubbing. 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


B Ltd., 
Hodson 't Hartiesa Sts., N. ¥. 
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built for | 


as bad with all other | 


does not mind using a | 
case the | 
shelves were so narrow that only very small 


sort of error was found in the 
drawers | 
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Does the most work and the best work. 





Tailor-Made Suits, Jackets, Capes and Furs as we are 
every lady who values stylish and perfect fitting 
fit and finish. We pay ab express charges. 
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TALCUM TOILET POWDER for 


SON BURN 


infants and adults. Delightful after shaving. 


Positively relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed Skin, 
Sanburn, ete. 
skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 

Sold by 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


MENNEN’S BORATED 


Removes Blotches, voages and Tan; makes the 
in Box, Sprinkler Top. 
or mailed for 25 cents. (Name this paper.) 








THE STANDARD FOR PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE, 
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burns kerosene ten hours; 
central draft; flame adjustable 
R. P. SEARLE says: 
“* was only able to make the speed of 15 miles an 
hourin the dark because toned ¥ yous lamp, which 
I consider the best in the world 
Sold by A. G. SPALDING ry ‘BROS., and ail 
live cycle dealers, or delivered by mfrs. Price $5. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS ©., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CYCLES are a standard 


of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
RE MINGTON ARMS CO 345 Broadway, New York. 
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} Lillian Russell says: 





“My toilet would not be complete without 
Récamier Cream 


For sale Everywhere 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 3ist St., N. ¥. 
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HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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| And Other Stories. 


| wide circle of American 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 





By Walter Besant 


In Deacon’s Orders 
By Wat- 
TER BEsANT. ‘12mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Will be cordially welcomed by a 
readers and 
admirers of Walter Besant. These 
stories not only interest, they fascinate 
and show the author’s unquestionable 
power to the best advantage.— Boston 
Fournal. 


LIBRARY EDITION 
WALTER BESANT’S 
t2mo, Cloth. 


OF 
SIR NOVELS: 


Il- 
lustrated, $1 So. 

For Faith and Freedom. 
$1 25. 

The World Went Very Well Then. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 


Children of Gibeon. %1 25. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 


The Ivory Gate. $1 25. 
Armorel of Lyonesse. $1 25. 
|The Rebel Queen. Illustrated. 


| St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
trated. $1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
 Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


Illustrated. 


$1 50. 


Illus- 


pation 10° and 25% 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 








